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CHAPTER  I. 

Mr.  Franklin  enlists  as  a  soldier  in  the  British 
army— Goes  to  Canada— Thence  to  the  West 

.  Indus— Returns  to  Connecticut— Man  irs — 
Goes  to  Wyoming— Is  put  into  jail  at  Easton 
—  Breaks  jail  and  escapes— Brings  on  his 
family   to  Wyoming— is  engaged  in  several 

^  Skirmishes  with  the  Pennamites,  and  with  the 
Indians. 

This  narrative  has  the  advantage  of  being  lite- 
rally true,  bating  a  few  inaccuracies  inseparable 
$  from  such  a  work.  It  was  taken  clown  from  the 
^mouths  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  family, 
-to  wit,  Olive  Stevens  and  Roswell  and  Stej  hen 
*  -Franklin  :  all  of  whom  are  now  living  and  in  full 
§  possession  of  their  faculties.  Those  pa  its  of  the 
E  story  which  relate  to  their  father,  they  often  heard 
^5him  recount  when  they  were  young,  and  lived  at 
-^Chome;  which,  together  with  the  other  scenes  in 
^  which  they  were  personally  concetned,  made  too 
de-ep  an  impression  upon  their  young  and  tender 
y  minds  ever  to  be  forgotten.  I  mention  these  cir- 
i  cumstances,  not  because  there  is  anything  marvel- 
—  lous  or  improbable  in  any  part  of  the  narrative,  but 
1  -*k 
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because  people   generally,  when  they  read  a  book, 
like  to  know  whether  it  be  fact  or  only  fiction. 

The  scene  of  much  of  the  story  is  the  beautiful 
and  celebrated  valley  of  Wyoming-,  a  wide  level 
on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehannah,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  bounded  by  hills,  in  some  places  - 
lofty  and  precipitous,  in  others,  of  more  gentle  as- 
cent;  but  on  the  whole,  a  most  desiraule  situation, 
where,  on  the  rich  alluvial  flats,  the  poor  Indian 
might  cultivate  his  corn,  and  on  the  hills  might 
hunt  the  deer  and  the  bear.  The  river,  also,  be- 
fore the  encroachment  of  the  whites,  afforded  him 
abundance  of  fish,  and  a  fine  road  for  his  canoe. 
The  cupidity  and  superior  skill  and  enterprize  of 
the  pale  man,  wrested  or  won  this  fertile  possession 
from  his  red  I  rother.  It  became  the  scene  of  con- 
tention and  bloodshed.  The  Indians  were  in  part 
avenged  by  the  wars  which  their  spoilers  had 
among  themselves.  They  invaded  and  disturbed 
one  another,  and  shed  each  oihers  blood  ;  and  in 
this  way  God  chastised  them  for  their  injustice  to 
the  original  owners  of  the  soil.  White  men  war- 
red with  white  men,  and  not  with  Indians  alone. 

It  mi^hf,  at  first  view,  be  supposed  that  the  wri- 
ter was  the  advocate  of  war.  But  it  is  not  so.  He 
believes  that  the  spirit  of  war  is  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  of  course,  that  war  itself  is  anti-chns- 
tian.  There  ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as  war, 
and  would  not  be  if  men  were  thoroughly  disposed 
to  do  ri^ht.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  self- 
defence  is  justifiable,  is  even  an  imperative  duty  ; 
but  there  are  many    modes  of  self  defence   which 
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may  be  practised  without  a  resort  to  the  shedding 
of  human  blood.  If  the  blood  of  man  must  be 
shed  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  felt  to  be  a  solemn  and 
awful  thing  to  shed  it.  It  ought  to  be  done  as  a 
point  of  obedience  to  God,  and  of  purely  benevo- 
lent love  to  m»n  This  is  duly  in  every  thing. — 
We  are  required  to  do  all  we  do  in  love,  and  even 
to  love  our  eu<  mies.  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  war. 
If  I  kill  my  fellow  man,  be  he  evei  so  bi'ter  an  en- 
emy, it  ought  to  be  done  with  as  jure  an  intention 
as  would  be  required  in  any  other  act.  The  laws 
of  God,  and  the  example  of  Christ,  require  it. — 
Thou  shah  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  is  a  pre- 
cept which  the  Supreme  lawgiver  never  alters.  It 
is  binding  upon  all  men,  at  all  times.  Some  have 
attempted  to  plead  the  example  of  the  Israelites  to 
justify  war.  But  this  is  not  to  the  point.  They 
were  employed,  under  a  special  commission  from 
God,  to  execute  ciiminals  who  had  forfeited  their 
lives  to  his  justice.  He  made  known  his  will  to 
them  in  the  matter  by  an  explicit  revelation.  When 
nations  or  individuals,  at  this  day,  can  shew  the 
same  authority,  under  the  broad  seal  of  heaven, 
which  the  Israelites  had,  they  may  be  authorized 
to  do  as  they  did,  and  not  till  then. 

This  narrative  (with  the  addition  of  a  few  years 
before  and  after)  belongs  to  the  era  of  the  revolu- 
tion, that  well  known  period  so  rich  in  characters 
and  events  of  high  beating  and  thrilling  interest. 
I  wish  I  were  able  to  give  some  detail  of  the 
events  belonging  to  the  early  youth  of  the  hero  of 
my  story,  as  it  would  probably  unfold  several  sped- 
1# 
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mens  of  that  quick  nerve  &  adventurous  spirit  which 
he  displayed  in  subsequent  life.  All  I  know  is  that 
he  became  a  soldier  a  few  years  previous  to  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  when  this  country  and  England 
were  one.  First  he  went  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
the  borders  of  Canadi,  and  afterwards  joined  (he 
British  ;irmy,  arid  went  with  it,  as  a  private  soldier, 
to  the  West  Indies.  Ha  the  passage  out,  he  with 
others,  was  cist  away  upon  a  desolate  Island,  where 
they  suffered  intolerably  fro.n  heat  and  thirst:  the 
casks  of  fresh  water  being  stove,  and  their  provis- 
ion, the  little  they  sjved,  made  salt  and  unpalata- 
ble by  having  been  wetted  with  sea  water.  The 
suffering  of  men  in  such  a  climate,  and  under  such 
a  sun,  when  destitute  of  fresh  water,  are  dreadful 
beyond  description.  Tne  fever  of  the  throat 
and  stomach  burns  •  intensely,  produces  the  most 
racing  thirst,  and  mocks  all  relief,  except  that 
which  may  be  afforded  by  a  supply  of  fresh  water. 
It  is  a  most  distressing  case,  which  can  be  fully 
known  only  by  those  who  have  felt  it.  In  such  a 
situation  the  most  violent  stickler  for  alcohol  would 
speedily  become  a  cold  water  man 

Two  o'.her  vessels  were  shipwrecked  at  the  same 
time  by  the  ignoranre  or  carelessness  of  the  pilots. 
Probably  rum  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  of  it, 
it  being-  a  probable  calculation  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  shipwrecks  which  have  happened  in 
former  vears  mio-ht  have  been  avoided  but  for  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  either  by  the  captain  or 
crew,  or  both.  They  all  had  to  stay  fourteen 
days  with  nothing  to  defend  them  from  the  scorch- 
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ingraysof  a  West  Indian  sun,  and  with  no  other 
relief  hut  a  single  showvr,  to  catch  which  they 
spread  out  every  piece  of  linen,  or  clothing,  and 
every  rag  they  could  muster.  These,  when  wet, 
they  wrung  out  into  a  dish,  or  eagerly  put  to  their 
lips  and  sucked  out  the  delicious  juice,  more  pleas- 
ant to  thrir  taste  than  the  finest  lemonade  would 
have  been  at  -a  common  time.  The  other  vessels 
had  to  goto  Havannah,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  return.  After  fourteen  days  suffer- 
ing- they  were  taken  off,  and  sailed  to  join  the  fleet 
which  lay  in  the  rnrbor  of  the  above  named  city. 
He  was  present  and  shared  in  the  danger  and  fa- 
tigues of  the  siege  of  Havannah,  where  such  num- 
bers were  killed,  and  so  many  swept  away  by  pes- 
tilence. Not  a  few  of  the  hardy  sons  of  New- 
England  found  their  graves  here.  Many  were 
swept  away  by  the  terrible  fever  of  the  climate; 
but  the  subject  of  this  narrative  was  spared,  God 
having  designed  him,  as  we  shall  see,  for  other 
events,  and  futther  set  vices.  It  is  probable  that  his 
West  Indian  campaign  was  a  school,  in  which  his 
active  and  courageous  spirit  was  trained  up  for  the 
hardships,  difficulties  ar.d  dangers  which  he  was 
afterwards  called  to  encounter.  To  say  the  least, 
he  must  have  learnt  something  of  men  snd  things 
which  he  did  not  know  before,  and  must  have 
gained  some  experience  in  the  stratagems,  perils 
and  fluctuations  of  war.  The  siege  of  Havannah 
was  in  the  year  1762,  and  lasted  two  months  and 
eight  days.  Mr.  Franklin  used  to  reckon  the  time 
twelve  weeks,    including    (I  suppose)  all  the  time 
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from  the  first  approach  of  the  fleet  to  its  final  de- 
parture from  the  harbor.  The  siege  was  carried 
on  with  great  animosity  of  feeling,  and  energy  of 
action.  The  English  were  stirred  up  to  the  ut- 
most rage  and  fury  of  resentment  by  the  cruelties  ' 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  took  some  of  the  prisoners 
which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  and  hung  them 
up  alive  in  chains,  upon  trees,  outside  of  the  walls 
of  the  city,  where  they  were  seen  by  the  besiegers, 
and  where  they  were  left  to  die  by  inches  in  intol- 
erable agony,  and  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 

This  provok<  d  retaliation,  to  what  extent  1  do 
not  know,  only  that  Mr.  Franklin  used  to  relate 
that  they  put  dead  bodies  into  their  mortars,  with 
their  bombs,  and  threw  their  scattered  fragment, 
in  showers  of  corruption,  over  the  walls  into  the 
city,  and  tainted  the  air  and  filled  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  with  dismal  forebodings  of  what  must  be- 
fal  them  if  the  city  were  taken  by  storm.  These 
apprehensions  of  the  inhabitants  probably  hasten- 
ed the  signing  of  articles  of  capitulation,  for  Mr. 
Franklin,  when  he  afterwards  saw  the  means  of 
defence  which  they  possessec  within  the  city,  sup- 
posed that  they  might  have  stood  it  out  sometime 
longer,  if  they  had  iot  been  moved  by  fear. 

Soon  after  the  city  surrendered  Mr.  Franklin  re- 
turned to  his  native  place,  Woodbury,  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut.  Here  he  married  and  settled 
down,  having  left  the  army.  Probably  his  term  of 
service  had  expired.  He  remained  hereabout  eight 
years  before  he  removed  to  the  Susquehannah. — 
Not  very  far  from  this  time  a  company  of  men  be* 
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longing  to  Connecticut,  purchased  land  of  the  In- 
dians, to  whom  belonged  the  valley  of  Wyoming, 
and  paid  them  for  it  in  silver  money.  The  com- 
pany, I  suppose,  thought  they  had  a  right  to  pur- 
chase this  land  of  the  aborigines,  notwithstanding 
it  lay  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
fact  that  the  original  charter,  granted  by  Charles  I, 
king  of  England,  to  the  early  settlers  of  Connecti- 
cut, allowed  it  a  certain  width,  north  and  south,  and 
then  to  to  run  back,  between  these  lines,  due  west, 
till  it  reached  the  western  ocean.  This,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  was  the  grant.  The  valley  ol  Wy- 
oming was  judged  to  be  within  these  lines,  and  be- 
longed, therefore,  to  Connecticut.  Hers  was  the 
older  title,  but  was  not  admitted  to  be  valid  by 
Pennsylvania.  This  opposition  of  claims  between 
the  two  states  occasioned  quarrels  between  the  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Franklin,  however,  and  many  others, 
took  farms  under  this  title,  believing  it  to  be  good, 
and  in  the  year  1770  moved  on  his  family.  It  was 
concerning  this  very  spot  of  land  that  the  contest 
arose  between  the  Pennsylvanians  and  Yankees, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pennamite  war,  a  short 
time  before  the  war  of  the  revolution.  It  began 
with  fists,  proceeded  to  clubs,  and  finally  ended 
with  ffuns  The  Pennamites  began  and  attacked 
the  Yankees  and  drove  them  off  the  ground,  but 
held  it  not  long1,  for  the  other  partv  soon  came  up- 
on them  and  made  them  flee  in  their  turn.  The 
Connecticut  people,  after  this,  built  a  fort.  Not 
long  after  an  a  tempt  was  made  tQ  take  it,  by  one  Og* 
den.     As  he   approached,  he  was   warned   by  the 
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commanding  officer  of  the  fort,  not  to  pass  a  cer- 
tain line,  if  he  did  he  was  a  dead  man.  Ogden, 
in  return,  swore  he  would  eat  his  breakfast  that 
morning  in  the  fort,  or  in  hell.  The  officer  had  a 
Utile  fellow  under  his  command  named  Donald,  or 
Daniels,  a  keen  shot,  to  whom  he  said,  "  Daniels, 
when  I  give  the  word,  do  you  put  a  ball  through 
that  man."  He  gave  the  word  and  the  fatal  bullet 
pierced  him  through,  and  he  fell  dead  in  his  tracks, 
and  all  his  party  took  to  their  heels  and  ran  away. 
So  sudden  and  fearful  was  the  end  of  the  fool  har- 
dy blasphemer  !  One  moment  he  was  swaggering 
and  swearing  here  in  the  body — the  next  moment 
his  guilty  soul,  unwashed  and  unpardoned,  passes 
into  the  unseen  world,  and  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God,  to  be  judged  according  to  his 
works. 

This  fatal  gun  was  the  first  which  was  fired  by 
the  Yankee  party.  It  was  followed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  quarrels,  disturbances  and  bloodshed. 

One  event  belonging  to  the  personal  histon  of 
Mr.  Franklin,  must  have  occurred  about  the  time 
when  he  brought  on  his  family,  or  rather  a  few 
months  previous  ;  that  is,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1770. 

He  was  involved,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the 
Pennamite  war,  and  was  taken  prisoner  and  put 
into  Easton  jail.  The  circumstances  of  the  afTiir, 
as  I  have  understood  them,  were  these.  He,  and 
others  with  hiin,  were  on  their  way  to  Connecti- 
cut to  bring  their  families.  One  night  they  took 
lodgings  at  a  house  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Del- 
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aware,  opposite  Easton.  The  Pennamites  came  up- 
on them  in  the  night,  laid  hands  on  them  and  put 
them  into  prison.  Their  friends  heard  of  their 
capture  and  talked  of  attempting  a  rescue.  This 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  Pennamites,  and  they 
changed  their  treatment  of  the  prisoners.  They 
had  supplied  them,  st  first,  with  a  sufficient  variety 
and  plenty  of  provisions,  but  now  they  compelled 
them  to  live  upon  bread  and  water.  They  a'so 
brought  fire-arms  and  ammunition  into  the  jail, 
not  fewer  than  twenty  five  muskets,  and  engaged 
men  to  stand  in  readiness  to  aid  the  jailer,  if  their 
help  should  be  wanted.  This  lean  fare  did  not  suit 
the  prisoners,  who,  having  been  accustomed  to 
stronger  food,  were  not  disposed  to  sit  down  con- 
tented with  such  provision.  They  thought  about 
it,  and  talked  it  over  among  themselves.  This  is 
harder,  said  Franklin,  than  I  fare  at  home,  and  I 
won't  stay.  The  others  felt  as  he  did,  and  deter- 
mined to  regain  their  liberty,  and  set  themselves 
about  forming  their  plans  for  it  immediately.  It 
was  an  undertaking  attended  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty and  some  danger.  They  were  kept  up 
stairs  and  well  secured  with  locks  and  bolts. — 
Twice  a  day,  however,  they  were  let  down  for  re- 
freshment, and  admitted  into  a  back  yard  where 
was  a  well.  Great  caution  was  employed.  Only 
four  were  permitted  to  go  down  at  a  time,  and  they 
must  return  before  any  more  were  suffered  to  de- 
scend. This  was  all  the  liberty  they  had,  and  af- 
forded the  only  chance  of  escape,  In  addition  to 
this,  they  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  operating 
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in  broad  flay  light,  and  of  forcing  their  way  through 
the  midst  of  their  enemies  at  the  hazard  of  losing 
their  lives  in  the  attempt.  The  perils  of  the  en- 
terprize  are  apparent  upon  the  face  of  it.  Nothing 
effective  could  be  done  without  a  well  devised  plan 
and  a  vigorous  execution.  They  must  have  a. 
leader;  and  who  should  he  be?  It  was  agreed, 
among  themselves,  that  the  next  four  who  should 
go  down;  of  whom  Franklin  would  be  one,  should 
be  leaders  in  the  business.  To  effect  their  enlarge- 
ment it  was  necessary  that  they  should  get  out  at 
the  front,  door  into  the  street;  but  how  to  get  the 
key  was  the  pinch.  To  forward  their  design  ope 
of  the  prisoners  pretended  to  be  sick,  and  was  la- 
ken  below  to  receive  medical  aid.  His  object  was 
to  find  out  where  they  deposited  the  big  key,  and 
he  kept  an  eye  out  upon  their  movements,  but 
watched  in  vain.  He  discovered,  indeed,  that  it 
was  kept  in  different  places  at  different  times,  but 
could  not  ascertain  any  one  spot  as  the  place  of  de- 
posit where  they  would  be  always  sure  to  find  it. 
The  man  soon  got  better  and  was  taken  up  again. 
They  then  consulted  together  and  fixed  on  a  time  to 
commence  their  attempt.  It  was  to  be  in  the  after- 
noon, and  on  such  a  day,  near  at  hand.  It  was 
finally  decided  that  Franklin  should  be  captain. 
Well,  said  he,  lam  the  smallest  among  you,  but 
will  undertake  upon  this  proviso:  If  we  should 
fail  of  regaining  our  liberty  you  shall  not  fling  all 
the  blame  upon  me,  but  shall  bear  your  share  of  it. 
To  this  they  all  assented. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  bear  in  mind  that  fire- 
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arms,  and  powder  and  ball  had  been  brought  into 
the  jail  since  their  confinement  to  guard  it  against 
an  apprehended  attack  from  the  Yankees.  And  it 
may  be  remarked  also,  that  the  jailor,  having  occa- 
sion to  go  away  that  afternoon,  let  them  down  two 
or  three  hours  earlier  than  usual,  which  favored 
their  plan,  as  it  gave  them  more  time  for  its  execu- 
tion. One  other  favorable  circumstance  may  be 
noticed.  Two  or  three  men,  who  lived  near,  came 
in  that  afternoon  to  help  the  jailor,  if  he  should 
need,  and  with  them  a  blacksmith,  who  brought  his 
hammer,  aud  laid  it  on  one  of  the  jail  windows. — 
We  shall  see  the  use  which  was  made  of  this  ham- 
mer thus  opportunely,  without  their  seeking,  pro- 
vided for  them.  These  men  went  into  the  yard 
with  the  jailor,  and  his  wife  came,  with  her  knitting, 
and  sat  in  the  door.  Franklin  had  previously  di- 
rected his  three  companions  to  be  on  the  lookout, 
near  the  door,  and  not  to  scatter.  He  then  steps  up  to 
the  jailor,  who  was  a  good  humored  man.  and  puts 
his  hand  familiarly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  says, 
though  I  have  been  shut  up  here  so  close,  and  fed 
on  such  weak  stuff  as  bread  and  water,  FU  bet  a 
trifle,  after  all,  that  I  can  beat  you  at  hopping  He 
then  made  a  mark  near  the  door,  and  hopped  offas 
far  as  he  could  at  three  hops.  The  jailor  next 
comes  up  to  it.  Stop,  says  the  other,  til  1  I  come 
back  and  see  that  you  start  fair.  As  soon  as  the 
jailor  began  his  hop,  Franklin  jumps  to  the  door, 
gives  it  a  violent  swing,  sweeps  the  woman,  with, 
her  knitting,  into  the  yard,  and  immediately  turns 
the  key,  which  was  in  the  door,   and  locks  up  her 
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and  her  husband,  and  the  two  or  three  attendants, 
closely  enough.  The  next  thing  was  to  liberate 
the  prisoners  above.  He  espied  the  blacksmith's 
hammer  in  the  window,  where  it  had  been  care- 
lessly left  by  its  owner.  It  was  the  very  thing  he 
wanted.  He  seized  it  and  went  to  work  with  all 
his  might.  While  he  was  engaged  in  breaking 
the  locks,  the  jailer  and  his  company  in  the  back 
yard  were  crying  murder,  as  loud  as  they  could 
bawl,  and  the  people  of  the  town  were  alarmed,  and 
were  rallying  and  hastening  to  their  aid  as  fast  as 
possible.  Having  succeeded  in  letting  the  prison- 
ers out  of  the  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jail, 
they  had  still  to  hunt  for  the  key  of  the  front  door, 
which  opened  into  the  street.  It  was  found  at  last 
among  some  papers,  in  the  drawer  of  a  mahogany 
table,  which  they  broke  open,  scattering  the  pa- 
pers about  the  floor.  While  things  were  a  going 
on  at  this  rate  within  the  jail,  the  whole  body  of 
the  villagers  were  collected  about  the  front  door, 
and  in  the  street,  wTith  the  full  purpose  of  arresting 
the  prisoners  should  they  venture  abroad,  and  with 
the  expectation,  no  doubt,  that  they  could  terrify 
them  by  their  numbers  into  immediate  submission, 
and  prevent  them  from  making  further  efforts  to 
escape,  But  the  citizens,  in  the  hurry  and  confu- 
sion of  the  moment,  had  brought  no  arms  with 
them,  and  probably  did  not,  just  then,  recollect 
how  well  they  had  supplied  the  unruly  Yankees 
with  them.  They  had  provided  guns,  powder  and 
ball  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  safely  ;  and 
now,  behold,  these  are  the  very  things  by  which 
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these  mischievous  fellows  are  able  to  clear  their 
way  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  their 
enemies.  The  party  within  were  now  prepared  to 
sally  forth,  with  their  loaded  muskets  in  their  hands, 
and  their  brave  and  cautious  leader  at  their  head. 
They  did  so:  and  the  authority  called  upon  the 
citizens  to  seize  them.  Vhetr  captain  told  his  men 
to  keep  together  in  a  solid  column,  and  they  would 
pass  safely  As  they  marched  out  a  man  stepped 
up  :o  Fran  Win  to  seize  him.  It  was  a  critical  mo- 
ment; the  It-asl  hesitation  might  have  ruined  the 
entcrprize.  Our  hero's  presence  of  mind  did  not 
fail  him.  He  said  to  his  assailant,  sir,  it  is  a  case 
cf  life  and  death,  and  if  you  presume  to  lay  hands 
on  me  you  are  a  dead  man.  The  man  drew  back, 
and  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  opened  a  lane 
and  suffered  them  to  pass  right  through  the  midst, 
not  daring  to  touch  such  lesoiute  men,  whom  ihey 
saw  so  well  prepared  to  defend  themselves.  Not  a 
hand  was  raised:  not  a  tongue  muttered:  a  dead 
silence  reigned  on  every  side,  and  the  little  band  of 
heroes  marched  through  in  safety.  They  saw  it 
was  death  to  touch  them.  Thus  far  courage  and 
conduct  were  united.  But  thern  is  a  difference  be- 
tween real  courage,  joined  with  ?ound  discretion, 
which  can  stand  and  act  alone,  and  that  conven- 
tional bravery  which  depends  upon  numbers  and 
circumstances.  This  difference  was  soon  appa- 
rent in  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  had  just  escap- 
ed from  prison  They  had  passed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  village,  away  from  the  immediate 
view  of  their   enemies,  and  considered  themselves 
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out  of  danger.  Their  leader  did  not  think  so. — 
Though  more  resolute  in  action  than  any  of  them, 
he  was  not  fool-hardy;  he  did  not  lose  his  judge- 
ment by  a  litile  present  success.  He  was  convinced 
that  their  entire  deliverance  required  that  they 
should  continue  to  march  in  a  body,  keeping  their 
guns  loaded,  and  maintaining  a  good  lookout  So 
he  told  them  But  they  felt  too  foolishly  confident 
and  joyful  to  regard  his  advice.  "  Oh,"  they  said, 
u  ihere  was  no  fear  ;  they  could  take  care  of  them- 
selves; they  would  run  the  risk  of  being  taken 
again."  When  he  saw  their  folly,  and  perceived 
that  they  had  no  mind  to  regard  the  promise  they 
had  made  to  him  of  keeping  together,  judging  that 
further  effort  on  his  part  would  avail  nothing,  he 
ceased  to  expostulate  with  them,  and  quietly  perrnit- 
ed  them  to  take  their  own  course.  Being  much 
fatigued,  he  gave  up  his  gun  to  one  of  them,  and 
bade  them  shirk  for  themselves,  and  left  thern  to 
go  their  own  way,  while  he  went  his,  by  himself 
alone.  As  he  conjectured,  so  it  actually  happened  ; 
they  scattered  and  were  every  one  of  them  reta- 
ken and  put  back  into  their  old  place  of  confine- 
ment, not  long  after.  Thus  it  is  that  advantages 
are  lost,  and  disasters  brought  on,  by  self  confi- 
dence and  the  neglect  to  follow  good  advice.  We 
may  pity  the  poor  fellows  picked  up,  here  and  there, 
one  by  one,  but  we  need  not  wonder  at  it,  nor  think 
it  strange,  if  they  felt  dispirited  and  ashamed  to 
find  themselves  so  soon  in    their  old  cage  again. 

As  for  our  hero,  having   given    up  his  gun,    he 
went  up  to  a  bush  pasture  not  fai  distant,  where  he 
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found  a  place  of  concealment  and  hid  himself  and 
lay  and  rested  till  dark.     At  dark  he  arose  and  cut 
a  good  sized  hickory    stick,  which    might    answer 
eithc  r  for  a  staff  to  walk  with,  or  for  a  club  to  fight 
with,  if  he  should   need  one  for  his  own    defence. 
Thus  equipped,  and  possessing   both  caution   and 
courage,  in  no  common  degree,    he  laid  his  course 
directly  for  Easton       Having  arrived  attbt  village, 
he  waUed  down  the  main  street,  through  thetown, 
to  the   Delaware   river.      He  saw   dimly,    through 
the  dusky   light   of  the    evening,    several    persons 
along    the    road     but  he   kept  himself  aloof  from 
them,  and  no   one  discovered   who    he  was,  nor  in 
the  least  suspected  that  it  was  one  of  the  prisoners 
who   had  so  lately  broken  away  from  their  jail. — 
At  the  river  he  found  a   canoe,    and  paddled  across 
into  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  then  set  his  little 
vessel  adrift,    and  away   it  floated  down   the  river. 
Darkness,  silence  and    loneliness    reigned  around 
him.      He  heard  nothing  save  the  low,  sullen  mur- 
murs of  the  waters,  and  saw  neither  friend  nor  foe 
to  oheer  his  sadness    or  stir  his  fears.      A  solitary 
wanderer  amid  the  darkness  of  the   night — what 
&ball  he  do  '?   Whither  shall  he  go  ?  To  stay  where 
he  is  will  be  detection  and  death,  or  at  best,  impris- 
onment ;  for  the  light  of  the  morrow's  sun  will  ex- 
pose him  to  the  view  of  his  enemies.     From  them 
he  can   expect  nothing  but  the  most  rigorous  con- 
finement, and  the  hardest  usage  for  having  so  com- 
pletely outwited  them.      If  he  would  travel  abroad 
into  the  country,  he  knows  not  where  to  go,  nor  in- 
to whose  hands  he  may  fall.     He  has  not  a  coat  to 
2* 
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his  back,  is  wet  and  hungry,  and  begins  to  f>el  the 
effects  of  a  severe  cold  caught  and  settled  deeply 
upon  him,  by  great  fatigues  and  unseasonable  ex- 
posures. But  cold  or  hungry,  wet  or  dry,  sick  or 
well,  he  has  a  family  dear  to  his  affections,  many 
miles  oft  and  he  feels  that  he  must  press  forward 
through  every  hindrance,  to  meet  them  This  mo- 
ved him  to  effort,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  sink 
into  despondency.  So  he  wandered  on,  not  know- 
ing whither  he  went,  amid  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  '  In  the  morning  he  found  that  he  was  sti/1 
in  the  vicinity  of  Easton,  for  he  could  hear  the 
drums  beat  to  call  the  people  to  arms;  probably  to 
follow  and  retake  him  and  the  others  who  had  bro- 
ken jail  with  him.  Nearly  exhausted,  he  said  to 
himself,  I  may  as  well  die  one  way  as  another;  I 
will  venture  to  call  at  this  house  before  me  ;  it  may 
be  that  I  shall  find  friends,  and  if  not,  [  may  as  well 
fall  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies  and  be  killed  as 
to  starve  myself  to  death.  Full  ef  concern  upon 
the  subject,  feeling  that  he  put  his  life  into  his  band, 
yet  driven  by  "hunger  and  distress,  he  ventured  to 
go  in.  He  accosted  the  man  of  the  house,  entered 
into  conversotion  with  him,  endeavored  to  draw 
out  his  sentiments,  and  found  him  apparently  friend- 
ly to  the  Connecticut  people.  To  this  man  he 
frankly  related  the  story  of  his  breaking  jail,  laid 
open  to  him  his  true  situation,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  his  wants  or  his  intentions.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  said  to  him,  you  see  how  the  case  is  with 
me,  if  you  deceive  me  you  may  as  well  take  my 
life  at  once,  I  am  in  your  hands,  and  have  nopow- 
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er  to  fight  or  run  at  present.  The  man  assured 
him  he  need  not  fear,  he  would  not  betray  him  to 
his  enemies,  but  would  defend  him  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life.  Having  cheered  him  by  his  words,  he 
next  ordered  victuals  for  his  refreshment,  and  when 
he  had  done  eating,  furnished  him  with  a  bed  where 
he  might  rest  his  weary  bones  and  muscles.  Here 
helaydoun  and  fell  asleep,  not  knowing  what 
might  befall  him.  But  whether  his  enemies  came 
upon  him  or  not,  he  could  live  no  longer  without 
sleep.  Every  member  of  his  body,  and  every 
faculty  of  his  mind  cried  out  for  it.  He  lay  for 
some  hours  buried  in  profound  slumbers,  and  then 
awoke,  recruited  in  strength  and  revived  in  spirits, 
and  girded  up  his  loins  for  the  long  walk  which  he 
had  yet  to  take.  His  good  natured  host  gave  him 
instructions  what  course  to  pursue  to  find  his  fami- 
ly, who  were  living  comfortably,  as  he  hoped,  in 
Woodbury,  in  good  old  Connecticut.  Having 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  for  his  unbought 
faithfulness,  he  set  forward  and  arrived  safely  at 
his  own  quitjt  and  happy  home. 

This  was  in  the  spring,  or  early  in  the  summer. 
He  pas&ed  the  season  in  Woodbury,  and  in  autumn 
started  with  his  family  for  Pennsylvania  It  was 
late  before  they  reached  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion. They  had  cold  rains  to  encounter,  and  the 
ground  was  frozen  before  they  finished  their  jour- 
ney. This  last  circumstance  was  an  advantage,  for 
they  had  a  wilderness  and  a  great  swamp  10  cross, 
east  of  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah,  rearly  or 
quite  impassable  with  a  team  except  when   frozen 
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over.  Without  any  adverse  occurrence  they  found 
themselves  quietly  seated,  at  length,  on  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Susquthannah.  They  rest- 
ed not  long.  War  was  on  their  borders,  and  Mr. 
Franklin  was  very  active  in  defending  the  settle- 
ment in  which  his  family  lived,  against  an  attack 
from  a  party  of  Pennsylvanians.  This  was  bt fore 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  in  what  year  is  not 
distinctly  remembered,  but  supposed  to  be  in  the 
year  1793.  An  invasion  was  set  on  foot,  headed 
by  a  Col.  Plunket,  and  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Piunket's  expedition. 

Plunket,  and  4  0  men  under  his  command,  came 
up  the  river  in  boats.      The  object  was    to  drive  off 
the  Yankees,  plunder  their  settlements  and  return 
down   the   river  with   the   spoils.      The    Yankees 
could  muster  about  as  many   to  oppose  them;  and 
these     were    men    of 'nerve   and     vigor.        They 
fouoht  for  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  homes, 
and  all  the  interests    which    cluster  around   them. 
And,  so  far  as  can    be  judged  at   this   distance  of 
time,   appear  to  have  had  justice  on    their  side. — 
They  fought  in  self  defence  against  those  who  came 
uncommanded   by   public  authority,   to  drive  them 
from  their  possessions.      Plunket  and  his  party  had 
several    boats,  two  of  which  contained   provisions, 
and    ammunition.        The    time   was    just    before 
Christmas.     The    attack    was    made,    and    skir- 
mishing    was   had,    at     first,    near    the  Shawney 
flats,   below    Wilksbarr^,     on  the    west    side     of 
the   Susqnenannah.       The   Yankees,    in   the    first 
place,  built  and  fortified  a  camp,  in    which  they 
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thought  of  tnaliing  a  stand  against  the  enemy. — 
But  when  they  came  to  examine  the  situation,  and 
saw  that  it  was  surrounded  by  higher  lands,  which 
completely  overlooked  it,  they  concluded  to  aban- 
don it.  They  retired  farther  back  to  higher 
ground,  and  chose  a  side  hill  in  the  woods,  in  a  re- 
ry  advantageous  position  for  defence,  where  they 
built  a  stout  breastwork  of  logs,  and  determined 
to  make  a  stand  against  their  invaders.  Plunket, 
lifted  up  with  a  high  conceit  of  his  military  prow- 
ess aud  puissant  force,  told  his  men  that  the  Yan- 
kees dared  not  fight  him,  and  boastingly  swore  that 
he  would  take  his  Christmas  sapper  in  the  fort. — 
His  expectation  vras,  thai  he  should  drive  the  Yan- 
kees from  one  position  to  another,  or  rather  that 
they  would  flee  before  him  till  they  finally  huddled 
into  the  fort,  and  that  then  he  should  terrify  or 
compel  them  into  an  immediate  surrender,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  fighting.  With  this  fond  idea  of  self- 
complacent  pride  in  his  head,  he  left  the  river  with 
the  main  body  of  his  men,  and  pushed  forward  a- 
cross  the  flat  after  the  Yankees  till  he  came  to  their 
deserted  camp.  When  he  saw  it  he  crowed  might- 
ily. There,  said  he,  look  there,  1  told  you  they 
would  not  dare  to  fight.  The  men  caught  the  spir- 
it of  their  leader,  and  onward  they  pressed  in  hot 
persni'  of  the  flying  foe.  Thus  they  continued  till 
they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  began  to  climb 
its  side,  through  the  woods.  They  slowly  ascend- 
ed and  kept  on  their  way  till  they  drew  near  the 
fortified  spot,  which  they  did  not  discover  till  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  it.     It  seems  to  have  struck 
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their  sight  quite  unexpectedly,  and  Piunket  bawled 
out,  there  is  breastwork.  The  words  were  scarce- 
ly out  of  his  mouth  before  a  shower  of  balls  whis- 
tled about  his  ears.  The  fire  was  returned  by  Piun- 
ket's  men,  and  the  fight  continued  for  some 
time,  but  the  assailants  could  get  no  further.  They 
found  they  had  to  do  with  men  who  knew  what 
they  were  about  and  who  made  their  enemies  know 
it  too.  Mr.  Franklin,  who  acted  as  lieutenant  un- 
der a  colonel  whose  name  is  not  remembered,  kept 
a  very  careful  and  critical  lookout  upon  the  enemy, 
being  jealous  that  though  they  should  be  defeated 
here,  they  might  do  mischief  elsewhere.  He  kept 
a  particular  watch  of  the  boats,  which  lay  in  sight, 
fearing  for  the  defenceless  women  and  children  left 
in  the  settlements,  especially  in  the  largest  one, 
which  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
at  no  great  distance  below  them.  While  he  was 
thus  on  the  lookout,  he  saw  the  enemy  clear  out  a 
boat  and  cross  the  river  and  bring  over  a  man,  and 
soon  after  eross  again.  He  saw  also  other  boats, 
manned  with  armed  men,  preparing  to  go  some- 
where, and  he  was  finally  convinced  either  they 
intended  to  make  a  final  retreat,  or  more  probably, 
to  go  over  and  fall  upan  the  settlement,  and  pillage, 
and  perhaps  burn  it  in  the  absence  of  the  men  He 
therefore  made  immediate  application  to  his  colonel, 
who  objected  first  to  his  going,  but  after ward&ga vc 
him  liberty  to  pick  his  men,  as  many  as  he  wanted, 
and  pass  over  to  the  other  side  and  be  ready  to  meet 
the  plunderers,  and  give. them  a  warm  reception 
should  they  attempt  to  land.     But  they  had  many 
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things  to  detain  them.  In  the  first  place  they  could 
not  fmd  a  boat,  canoe,  or  any  thing  of  the  Kind  near, 
and  had  to  go  up  the  river  some  distance  10  pro. 
cure  one.  Then  the  one  which  they  found  was 
nothing  but  a  canoe,  and  that  a  poor  leaky  thing. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  crossing  was  attended  with 
hazard  on  account  of  the  anchor  ice  which  flouted 
in  the  river,  and  dashed  against  the  sides  of  the  ca- 
noe. And  one  thing  more,  they  had  but  little  time 
in  which  they  could  act,  it  being  late  in  the  after- 
noon. With  all  these  difficulties  in  the  way,  it 
was  only  barely  possible  for  them  to  get  over  and 
reach  the  landing  place  below  soon  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  falling  upon  their  wives  and 
children.  Their  souls,  however,  were  up,  and 
they  made  every  nerve  and  muscle  work  hard,  de- 
termined to  gain  their  point  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  effort  was  noble,  but  a  dark  uncer- 
tainty hovered  over  the  issue  of  it,  nor  could  they 
be  relieved  from  anxiety  till  they  reached  the  point 
at  which  they  aimed.  It  was  after  sunset  when 
they  had  all  got  over.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost,  it  might  be  too  late  even  then  ;  they  passed  rap- 
idly down  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  three  miles, 
to  the  place  where  they  expected  the  enemy  to  land. 
Every  man  had  his  gun  loaded  and  his  hand  on 
the.  lock  ready  to  fire.  They  arrived  just  at  the  in- 
stant when  their  foes  were  about  to  land.  It  was 
dark,  but  they  heard  the  boats  grind  upon  the  an- 
chor ice.  close  to  the  shore,  the  moment  after  they 
arrived,  Franklin  discharged  his  musket  at  ihe 
enemy,  and  then  jumped   right  down  the  bank  be- 
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tween  the  two  parties,  allowing  them  to  fire  over 
his  head.  His  men  instantly  poured  in  their  shot 
as  thick  as  hail,  and  made  all  ring  again.  The 
boats  were  so  near  that  Mr.  Franklin  said  he  couid 
have  thrown  his  gun  into  them.  It  was  close  and 
warm  work,  and  must  have  been  bloody  but  for  the 
darkness  which  enveloped  them,  and  the  hurry  in 
which  they  fired.  The  poor  fellows  on  board  had 
no  notice  of  an  enemy,  and  expected  no  resistance, 
till  they  saw  the  blaze  and  heard  the  roar  of  the 
musketry  just  about  their  heads.  They  made  no 
attempt  to  land,  but  returned  the  fire,  and  after  they 
had  discharged  their  pieces,  lay  flat  in  the  bottom 
of  their  boats  and  let  the  bullets  fly  over  them.  In 
the  mean  time  they  suffered  the  boats  to  be  carried 
down  the  river  by  ihe  force  of  the  current  till  they 
got  beyond  the  reach  of  the  shot.  The  party  on 
shore,  however,  followed  them,  and  intended  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit,  till  they  drove  them  over  the  rap- 
ids, but  were  stopped  by  a  creek,  the  ice  of  which 
was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  them.  By  means 
of  this  the  bo  its  were  sived  from  destruction.  It 
gavethem  opportunity  to  land  above  the  falls  and 
wait  for  daylight,  instead  of  being  hurried  over  in 
the  night,  when  they  could  not  see  how  to  steer,  nor 
where  to  go.  Thus,  by  the  good  providence  of 
God,  the  lives  of  both  the  contending  bodies  were 
spared  ;  the  one  having  to  flee  from  the  ground, 
the  other  being  stopped  in  the  pursuit. 

This  rapid  and  well  timed  movement  of  our  he- 
ro, and  the  brave  men  who  were  with  him,  under 
God,  saved  the  settlement  from  immediate  ruin  with- 
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out  the  loss  of  a  man.  How  many  of  the  inva- 
ders fell  is  not  known. 

How  much  one  such  man  was  worth  to  that  set- 
tlement at  that  time,  and  how  dear  he,  and  his  faith- 
ful associates,  must  have  been  to  the  tender  heart- 
ed mothers  who,  together  with  their  children,  were 
saved  from  plunder,  and  from  alarms  still  more  dis- 
tressing-, we  nee  I  not  attempt  to  describe.  But  for 
his  watchful  promptness  and  extreme  activity , they 
must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It 
affords  an  important  lesson  on  the  surjectof  doing" 
things  promptly,  and  at  the  right  time.  Much  is 
gained  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  much  is  lost  by 
indecision,  by  delays,  by  lingering.  A  weak  char- 
acter loses  almost  every  advantage  put  into  his 
hand.-?,  accomplishes  nothing  to  what  he  might, 
and  not  infrequently  meets  with  ill  success  in  those 
very  situations  where  a  resolute  person  goes  ahead 
ani  prospers.  Derision  and  punctuality  are  impor- 
tant points  in  the  education  of  children  Letthem 
be  taught,  when  they  have  any  thing  on  hand  to 
do,  tn  do  it  and  not  linger.  Let  this  be  seen  to,  and 
insisted  on,  without  accepting  any  of  their  idle 
excuses. 

Mr.  Franklin's  sagacity,  activity  and  courage, 
seconded  by  his  men.  having  beaten  off  the  boats, 
seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  immediate  re- 
treat of  the  whole  party.  They  all  cleared  out  the 
next  day.  Thus  ended  the  vain  boastings  of  Plun- 
ket  and  his  host. 

The  Goodness  of  God  is  very  visible  in  saving, 
so  happily,  the  women  and  children  from  such  an 
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assault,  and  probably  some  among  them  might  have 
felt  a  grateful  sense  of  it. 

This  action  was  near  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
During  its  progress,  Mr.  Franklin  and  family,  liv- 
ing as  they  did  in  a  frontier  settlement,  were  much 
exposed,  and  frequently  disturbed.  At  different 
times,  both  before  and  after  the  battle  of  Wyoming, 
in  the  year  1778,  the  settlers  were  disturbed  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians.  They  would  keep 
watch  upon  the  hills,  and  when  they  thought  the 
opportuniry  favorable,  would  rush  down  in  the 
niffht,  and  sometimes  in  the  day  time,  and  come 
suddenly  upon  a  house  and  plunder  and  burn  it,  and 
carry  off  the  women  and  children,  unless  they 
chose  to  kill  them,  or  a  part  of  them.  Sometimes 
they  would  waylay  the  road  and  attempt  to  shoot, 
or  take  prisoners,  those  who  passed.  It  was  dis- 
tressing to  live  so.  To  go  to  bed  with  the  thought 
that  probably  your  house  might  be  assaulted  in  the 
night,  or  else  that  the  lurking  foe  might  shoot  you 
in  the  morning  as  soon  as  you  should  venture  a- 
broad,  and  rush  into  the  house  over  your  prostrate 
and  wounded  body,  and  sieze  upon  your  defence- 
less family  and  hi:rry  them  otf  into  captivity,  could 
not  be  a  comfortable  thought.  It  might  possibly 
be  borne,  and  that  would  be  all.  Such  was  their 
situation,  perilous,  unsettled  and  full  of  discomfort. 
So  it  would  be  to  us,  in  the  extreme.  They,  how- 
ever, bore  it  far  better  than  we  should,  being  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  being  trained  up  in  hardier  hab- 
its. 

Not  far  from  this  time,  that  is,  in  the  early  part 
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of  the  war,  Mr.  Franklin  exchanged  shots  with 
the  Indians  several  times,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
pany with  others. 

At  one  time,  an  old  lady  passing  from  one  neigh- 
bor to  another,  reported  that  she  had  seen  an  In- 
dian cross  the  path;  but  the  fact  was  doubted,  be- 
cause she  was  subject  to  alarms  not  always  well 
founded.  The  night  following  a  gun  was  heard, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  was  fired  at  wolves  by  some 
one  of  the  settlers.  Not  far  from  the  dawn  of  day, 
Mr.  Franklin  thought  he  heard  a  noise;  he  arose 
and  opened,  cautiously,  his  stout  double  doors,  one 
of  which  swung  in  and  the  other  out,  and  walked 
out  of  the  house  and  cast  his  eye  to  a  calf  pasture. 
a  few  rods  distant,  and  saw,  dimly,  two  or  three 
Indians.  He  stepped  back  in  an  instant,  seized  his 
loaded  gun,  and  pointing  it  through  a  narrow  open- 
ing of  the  doors,  fired  at  them  as  they  stood  in  one 
corner  of  the  pasture,  or  as  they  passed  slowly 
through  it.  Upon  examination  afterwards,  blood 
was  found  on  the  fence,  and  the  conclusion  was  that 
one  or  more  of  them  must  have  been  wounded. — 
They  retreated  and  left  him  in  quiet  possession  of 
his  house.  An  alarm,  however,  was  caused  in 
the  settlement,  but  no  mischief  was  done.  At  an- 
other time  he  heard  his  hogs  squeal,  and  conclu- 
ded that  the  Indians  were  trying  to  carry  them  ofT 
and  kill  them.  He  determined  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  if  they  were  stealing,  to  make  them 
pay  dearly  for  it.  He  stepped  out  with  his  gun, 
passed  along  behind  a  bush  fence  till  he  came  op- 
posite to  where  the  Indians  were,  and  stood  watch- 
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ing,  and  when   one  of  them  rose  up  from  butcher- 
ing the  hog,  he  drew  up  and  shot  him. 

At  another  time  he  and  others  were  upon  a 
scouting  expedition,  and  encountered  a  party  of  In- 
dians in  the  woods.  The  white  men  had  partly 
outflanked  the  Indians,  which  being  perceived  by 
the  latter,  they  also  extended  their  line  and  assum- 
ed, in  some  degree,  the  form  of  a  half  moon.  Mr. 
Franklin  stood  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  saw  an 
Indian  at  a  distance,  not  directing  his  eyes  toward 
the  point  where  he  stood,  but  apparently  seeking  to 
get  a  shot  at  somebody  else  in  another  quarter. — 
The  Indian  tried  to  shield  himself  behind  a  tree, 
and  yet  was  so  intent  on  killing  his  enemy  that  he 
exposed  some  part  of  his  body,  which  Mr.  Frank- 
lin perceiving,  put  a  ball  through  him,  and  immedi- 
ately ran  up,  seized  his  gun,  stripped  ofT  his  accou- 
trements, thought  he  would  load  both  guns,  and  set 
on^  of  them  where  he  could  find  it,  intending  af- 
terwards to  scalp  him  :  a  thing  he  had  never  before 
done. 

But  while  he  was  busy,  another  man  seized  the 
moment  and  took  off  the  scalp. 

Scalping  is  a  barbarous  custom  learned  of  the 
Indians.  An  expert  hand  can  perform  it  in  an  in- 
stant. A  portion  of  hair,  on  the  crown,  is  grasped 
with  the  left  hand,  a  sharp  knife  in  the  right,  cuts 
the  skin  in  a  circle,  and  then  it  is  forcibly  twitched 
off  This  is  sometimes  done  when  the  poor  wound- 
ed wretch  is  yet  alive,  and  while  his  groans  con- 
tinue to  sound  in  the  ears  of  his  assailant.  The 
action  lasted  a  few  minutes,  perhaps  fifteen  ortwen- 
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ly,  several  shots  were  exchanged  and  the  Indians 
fled.  By  a  series  of  such  exploits  as  these,  being 
thorough  in  watching  the  motions  of  his  enemies, 
and  dextrous  in  cutting  tht-m  up,  taking  every  ad- 
vantage of  them,  and  giving  them  little  chance  to 
circumvent  him,  he  had  become  well  known  to  the 
Indians,  and  they  hated  and  dreaded  him,  and  great- 
ly desired  to  get  him  into  their  power.  Twice,  at 
least,  they  came  very  near  to  it.  Once  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Wyoming,  and  once  afterwards,  when  his 
family  were  taken  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Battle  of  Wyoming — Confidence  and  appearance 
of  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Americans — Sud- 
den and  fatal  turn  of  the  action  against  them 
— Efforts  of  Mr.  Franklin  to  retrieve  the  dis- 
asters of  the  day — Marrowly  escapes  being" 
killed — Returns  to  the  fort  and  win. esses  the 
grief  of  the  women  and  children. 

^f    I  proceed  to  give  some  account,  as  narrated  by 
Jhim,  of  the  action  between  the  Americans  on  the 
■  one  side,  and  the  British  and   Indians  on  the  other, 
I    known  by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Wyoming. — 
It  was  fought  on  the  third  of  July,  1778.      It  was  a 
fair  and  beautiful  morning,  and  was  followed  by  a 
hot  day.     It  had    been  a  matter  of  consultation  and 
deliberation,  beforehand,  whether  to  go  out  and  en- 
counter their  enemies  in  open  fight,  or  remain  with- 
3* 
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in  the  fort  and  defend  themselves  there.  They 
felt  competent  to  either.  The  one  course  appeared 
more  prudent,  the  other  more  brave.  They  chose 
the  latter;  partly  because  they  were  bold  and  en- 
terprising men,  and  partly  because  they  hoped  the 
sooner  to  rid  themselves  of  their  enemies.  And 
further,  in  favor  of  advancing- upon  the  foe,  insiead 
of  waiting  for  him,  it  was  apparent  in  case  of  de- 
feat, they  would  still  have  the  fort  in  their  posses- 
sion as  a  place  of  refuge  for  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially as  a  means  of  defence  for  their  families. 

Having  resolved  upon  a  battle,  they  were  not 
long  in  preparing  for  it,  where  almost  every  man 
was  a  soldier,  and  ready  furnished  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  They  marched  out  from  the  fort,  in 
number  between  three  and  four  hundred  :  or  three 
hundred  strong,  as  it  is  in  the  old  ballad,  which  was 
written  and  published  soon  after  the  battle.  The 
words  are, 

44 Our  men  march'd  out  from  the  Forty  Fort, 
The  third  day  of  July  ; 

Three  hundred  strong,  they  march'd  along, 
The  fate  of  war  to  try." 

The  enemy  were  much  more  numerous.  They 
have  been  rated  as  high  as  sixteen  hunc'red,  which 
is  probably  far  too  high  an  estimate.  They  mioht 
have  been  two  to  one,  or  perhaps  more,  which  is 
a  great  disparity.  Almost  the  whole  company  of 
Americans  consisted  of  men  drawn  from  the  set- 
tlements in  the  valley  of  Wyoming  A  few  were 
veteran  soldiers,  but  the  most  of  them  were  young 
men  in  their  prime,  of  extraordinary  vigor  of  mus- 
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cle  and  nerve.  A  large  proportion  of  these  young 
ni^n  had  wives  in  the  settlement  where  they  lived. 
Many  of  them,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  saw 
their  wives  and  children  for  the  last  time  :  bin  they 
did  not  know  it,  nor  had  they  time  to  indulge  their 
feelings.  '  They  had  other  and  rougher  work  to  do. 
The  women  remained  behind  to  weep.  Many  an 
affectionate  wifeonthat  fat:il  morning,  followed  with 
her  heart  and  with  her  eyes,  her  dear,  brave  hus- 
band as  he  left  her  ;  looked  after  him  as  long  as 
she  could  see  him  :  and  when  she  could  see  him  no 
longer,  sat  down  and  wept.  Many  a  fond  .and 
anxious  mother  thought  of  her  son  going  out  to  be 
exposed  to  the  bullets  of  a  dreaded  foe;  thought  of 
him,  and  trembled  for  him;  wished  and  prayed  that 
she  might  see  him  again;  but  oh!  what  if  she 
should  not — it  was  more  than  she  could  bear  without 
tears  and  gioans  of  anguish.  There  were  daugh- 
ters who  felt  deeply  for  their  fathers,  and  sisters 
whose,  souls  went  out  after  their  brothers.  The 
lives  of  all  who  went  out  to  the  battle  field  that  day, 
were  inexpressibly  dear  to  those  who  remained  be- 
hind, for  they  were  not  strangers,  or  hired  soldiers, 
but  the  fathers  and  husbands,  sons  and  brothers  of 
the  afflicted  women  who  stayed  at  home  to  watch, 
and  think  and  mourn.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  valley  were  in  the  anion. 
They  strengthened  their  hearts  and  nerved  their 
arms  to  defend  their  wives  and  children;  to  drive 
back  the  invaders,  and  to  provide  for  themselves  a 
quiet  home,  where  they  might  enjoy  unmolested  the 
fruits  of  their  labours.     All  this  they  expected  to 
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obtain  by  gaining  a  decisive  victory;  and  of  this 
they  were  confident.  Inspired  by  this  strong  antici- 
pation of  success,  they  began  the  fight  with  high 
spirits,  and  prosecuted  it  with  vigor.  And  it  ap- 
peared as  if  their  expectations  were  about  to  be  re- 
alized. The  enemy  began  to  fall  back,  and  the 
battle  seemed  to  be  won.  A  few  Indians  were 
seen  to  make  a  stand  behind  a  small  swamp  or  swail, 
but  the  great  body  of  them  had  fallen  back  and 
were  out  of  sight.  The  ground  was  well  fitted  for 
an  Indian  fight,  being  of  that  description  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  oak  openings,  covered  with 
large  scattered  oak  trees  and  underbrush.  These 
trees  afforded  a  shelter  to  the  combatants,  from  be- 
hind which  they  could  watch  their  opportunity  and 
shoot  at  their  opponents  without  much  exposure  of 
their  own  persons.  From  tree  to  tree  the  enemy 
had  retired  and  had  been  followed  up,  they  evident- 
ly flagged  and  wavered,  and  the  men  of  Wyoming 
seemed  upon  the  point  of  a  glorious  victory,  when 
suddenly  a  fa t a  1  turn  was  given  to  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  every  thing  went  against  them.  A  pri- 
vate soldier  mistakingan  order  to  fall  back,  lest  they 
should  be  outflanked  by  the  enemy,  for  a  command 
to  retreat,  ran  through  ihe  lines,  crying  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  retreat,  retreat.  This  produced  an  im- 
mediate confusion.  The  man  was  alarmed  himself 
and  communicated  his  feelings  to  others.  They 
were  struck  ;  were  |  alsied  in  their  efforts  ;  suppo- 
sed it  an  order  from  the  commanding  officer,  but 
knew  not  why  it  was  given,  nor  what  to  make  of 
it.     But  it  had  a  disheartening  effect  which  increas- 
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ed  till  it  grew  into  a  panic,  and  they  began  to  scat- 
ter and  run  hither  and  tbithe  r.  The  officers  used 
their  utmost  efforts  ta  rally  them,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Mr.  Franklin,  who  acted  as  lieutenant,  ran  back- 
wards and  forwards,  calling  upon  the  men  to  stand  ; 
but  they  had  begun  to  fly,  terror  had  seized  them, 
and  they  were  no  longer  masters  of  themselves. — - 
The  Indians  quickly  saw  their  confusion,  rallied, 
rushed  out  of  the  woods,  naked,  yelling  like  furies, 
tomahawk  in  hand,  carrying  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who,  ten  minutes  before,  defied  and  drove 
tkem.  It  had  now  become  almosta  complete  rout, 
the  men  flyingfor  their  lives  like  a  herd  of  frighted 
cattle,  and  the  Indians,  like  hungry  wolves,  leap- 
ing out  upon  them.  Many  were  killed  with  the 
tomahawk;  others  were  shot  down  in  their  flight; 
and  of  that  gallant  band  who  marched  out  fresh  and 
strong  in  the  morning  full  of  life  and  health,  proba- 
bly not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  escaped.  The  rest 
were  mangled  corpses. 

Lieut.  Franklin  having  done  all  he  could  to  re- 
pair the  disasters  of  the  day,  and  worn  out  with  ex- 
cessive fatigues,  was  constrained  to  leave  the  ground. 
His  commanding  officer,  Col.  Dorrance,  told  him 
nothing  more  could  be  done,  and  every  man  would 
have  to  look  out  for  himself.  He  walked  away 
slowly  from  the  ground,  loaded  his  puce,  turned 
and  fired  upon  his  pursuers,  loaded  and  fired  as  he 
went,  and  laid  his  course  for  the  river.  It  was 
hardly  possible  that  he  could  reach  it  alive,  for  there 
was  an  open  flat  which  he  would  have  to  cross,  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy,  where  they  might  either 
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shoot  him,  or  cut  him  clown  with  the  hatchet,  as 
they  had  done  many  others.  To  escape  was  his 
first  object,  and  if  he  could  not,  his  purpose  was  to 
sell  his  life  at  a  high  price;  for  he  had  repeatedly 
declared  he  never  would  be  taken  alive  by  the  In- 
dians. Immediately  before  him  was  a  bank,  [not 
the  bank  of  the  river)  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a 
little  brook  with  alder  a.id  hazle  bushes  growing 
thickly  on  both  sides  of  it.  It  was  a  close  thicket. 
Beyond  this  spot  was  an  open  field  extending  to  the 
river.  When  he  came  to  the  bank,  and  was  pass- 
ing down,  he  turned  his  head  and  saw  no  enemy 
watching  him  at  the  moment,  and  having  no  time 
to  load  regularly,  he  poured  powder  out  of  his 
horn  into  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  and  dropped  in  af- 
ter it  two  balls  which  he  nad  carried  in  his  mouth 
all  day.  Having  done  this  in  less  time  than  I  oc- 
cupy in  telling  it,  he  threw  himself  into  the  thick- 
et of  alders  or  hazles  upon  his  face,  drawing  his 
gun  close  to  his  side,  and  there  lay  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  suspense,  not  knowing  but  that  the  murder- 
ous hatchet  would  be  sunk  into  his  head  at  the  next 
breath  he  might  attempt  to  draw.  He  lay  like  one 
dead,  with  suppressed  breathing,  not  daring  to  make 
the  least  motion  lest  the  enemy  might  see  or  hear 
him.  His  position  did  not  permit  him  to  see,  but 
he  could  hear,  and  did  hear  the  footsteps  of -his 
deadly  foes,  and  knew  that  they  passed  by  very 
near  to  him.  It  was  not  more  than  a  minute  or 
two  after  he  threw  himself  into  the  bushes,  before 
the  Indians  rushed  by  and  overtook  his  captain, 
with  whom  he  had  jast  been  conversing-,  and  butch- 
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ered  him  without  mercy.  So  near  was  this  to  where 
he  lay  that  he  could  hear  him  speak  and  ask  for 
quarter;  and  every  stroke  of  the  horrid  lomahawk 
as  they  struck  it,  blow  after  blow,  into  the  head  and 
body  of  his  expiiing  friend,  sounded  into  his  ears. 
He  could  hear  his  dying  groans,  and  the  heavy 
gurgling  in  his  throat  as  he  drew  his  breath  with 
difficulty  through  the  flowing  blood  with  which  he 
was  nearly  strangled.  These  dying  groans  of  his 
neighbor  fell  heavily  upon  his  ear  and  heart,  and 
seemed  to  toll  his  own  deeth-knell  ;  for  he  hardly 
expected  to  escape.  Yet  he  was  spared,  shielded 
by  the  protecting  care  of  him  who  governs  all 
things,  and  without  whom  not  a  sparrow  falls  to 
the  ground. 

He  supposed,  as  he  afterwards  stated,  that  the 
enemy  must  have  seen  him,  but  imagined  him  dead, 
and  being  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  did  not 
stop  to  examine  him.  It  was  near  sunset  when  he 
threw  himself  into  the  bush,  and  he  lay  still,  with- 
out stirring  hand  or  foot,  till  it  began  to  grow  dark 
He  listened,  and  listened  again,  and  could  hear 
nothing  save  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  dying  of- 
ficer. The  noise  and  confusion  and  heat  of  the 
day,  had  given  place  to  the  cool  shadows  and  sol- 
emn stillnessof  the  evening.  He  ventured  to  raise 
his  head  slowly  and  look  about  him.  The  enemy 
had  left  the  field.  He  rose  and  stood  upon  his  feet. 
His  first  care  was  to  examine  his  gun.  The  bar- 
rel was  nearly  half  full  of  powder  He  loaded  it 
aright  ard  then  started  for  the  fort,  keeping  a  good 
look  out.     No  enemy  was  to  be  seen  or  heard,  and 
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as  he  went  onward,  be  acquired  confidence  of  safe- 
ty. He  arrived  at  the  fort  and  found  it  filled  with 
women  and  children,  who  set  up  a  loud  wailing'  when 
they  saw  him.  being-  reminded  of  their  loss,  and 
unable  to  contain  u*e  grief  which  rent  their  bosoms. 
They  surrounded  him;  they  seized  him  by  the 
hand;  they  cried  out,  "Have  you  seen  my  hus- 
band ?"  "  Have  you  seen  rny  father?1'  "  Have  you 
seen  my  brother?"  It  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  could  stand  the  shock  of  battle,  but  this 
scene  overpowered  him.  He  spoke  to  them  kindly,  ! 
and  endeavored  to  hush  the  noise  of  their  grief,  and 
succeeded  in  some  measure,  but  the  deep  heavy 
sobs  of  inward  anguish  which  broke  from 
them  when  they  tried  to  suppress  their  feelings, 
went  to  his  heart,  and  he  soon  hnrried  away  from 
a  place  where  he  witnessed  sorrows  too  great  to  he 
quieted  by  man.  He  turned  and  went  to  his  house. 
It  was  deserted,  and  he  found  himself  a  solitary 
wanderer  at  his  own  door.  His  wife  had  heard 
the  news  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  British  and 
Indians,  with  such  trrrible  slaughter  of  the  Amer- 
icans, and  fearing  that  her  husband  was  killed, 
made  her  escape  with  her  family  down  the  river,  in 
a  boat.  It  was  now  a  time  of  mourning,  wailing 
and  woe.  Desolation  reigned  universally,  and 
the  voice  of  rejoiceing  was  no  longer  heard  in  the 
valley  of  Wyoming.  Wives  and  mothers  who, 
twenty  four  hours  since,  felt  themselves  rich  and 
strong  in  husbands  and  sons,  now  uttered  tones  of 
distress,  and  shed  tears  of  bitter  grief,  on  account 
of  their  irreparable  loss.     The  affliction  was  uni- 
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versal.  Not  a  family  but  had  lost  a  husband,  son, 
or  brother,  or  some  near  friend.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  Lcrd  had  a  controversy  with  that  people,  and 
had  determined  that  they  should  be  sorely  tried, 
that  they  might  be  led  to  review  their  ways  and 
repent  of  their  sins. 

The  slaughter  was  very  sore  after  the  fatal  re- 
treat began,  and  it  is  supposed  that,  of  the  hundreds 
of  brave  men,  who  went  out  with  courage  and  con- 
fidence in  the  morning,  to  beat  back  their  invaders, 
not  more  than  one  in  eight  remained  alive  to  tell 
the  sad  story  of  their  defeat :  and  a  portion  of  these 
escaped  almost  by  miracle.  The  excessive  heat  of 
the  sun  caused  an  exhaustion  andfaintness  in  some, 
which  made  them  a  more  easy  prey  to  the  enemy. 
On  the  whole,  the  disappointed  hopes  and  fatal  dis- 
asters of  the  day  were  such  that  they  could  neither 
be  easily  repaired,  nor  soon  forgotten.  Indeed,  the 
sudden  loss  of  so  many  dear  relatives  could  never 
be  made  up  to  the  survivers  by  any  thing  earthly. 
None  but  Gocl  could  bind  up  those  hearts,  torn 
by  so  sudden  and  violent  a  dismemberment,  from 
objects  dear  to  them  as  life.  Oh,  war!  war!  what 
destruction  and  misery  follow  in  thy  train  !  When 
will  the  time  come  when  the  nations  shall  learn  to 
live  in  peace:  when  every  man  shall  be  deemed 
a  brother;  and  when  all  shall  seek  the  happi- 
ness of  all  with  a  brother's  heart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Flight  of  the  Franklins  down  the  river — They 
have  the  small  pox — Their  return  the  next 
spring  to  their  former  residence — Loss  of  their 
eldest  son  by  the  Indians — Capture  and  return 
of  the  second  and  his  cousin. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Franklin,  fearing  that  her  husband  was 
killed,  fled  for  her  life,  down  the  river.  It  was  the 
night  following  the  day  of  the  battle.  I  will  give 
the  particulars  of  it.  Mr.  Franklin  owned  a  boat 
which  he  had  employed  in  the  shad  fishery,  and  be- 
fore he  went  out  to  the  fight,  charged  his  wife  to 
take  care  of  it,  lest  in  case  of  disaster,  others  should 
seize  it  and  she  be  left  without  any  means  of  es- 
cape. 

The  counsel  was  wise,  for  no  man  could  tell  be- 
forehand what  would  be  the  result  of  the.  action  ;  as 
the  events  of  war  often  mock  all  human  calcula- 
tion. Mrs.  Franklin  followed  the  advice  whieh 
her  husband-gave  her,  and  found  it,  indeed,  neces- 
sary to  her  safety  to  do  so.  for  others,  as  well  as  her- 
self, having  to  fly  for  their  lives,  would  have  taken 
the  boat  and  gone  down  the  river  with  it,  if  she  had 
been  at  all  negligent  of  her  charge.  One,  and  an- 
other, and  another,  came  to  take  possession  of  it, 
but  she  stood  there  and  held  the  chain  in  her  hand, 
and  refused  to  let  it  go,  waiting  to  see  if  her  hus- 
band would  not  return  from  battle.     She  kept  her 
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post  of  fatigue  and  danger  several  hours.  She 
tarried  late,  but  no  husband  came,  no  glad  news  of 
victory  sounded  in  her  ears,  but  heavy  tidings  of 
slaughter  and  defeat,  and  ruin  to  her  cause,  came 
pouring  in  upon  her.  She  fell  that  she  could  no 
longer  remain  with  safety,  and  hurried  on  board 
with  her  six  children.  Five  other  women,  with 
their  families,  accompanied  her  in  the  same  boat. 
Two  of  the  husbands  of  these  women  came  in,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  having  escaped  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  brought  word  to  her  that  they 
supposed  her  husband  was  killed.  It  was  a  heavy 
stroke,  but  she  had  no  leisure  to  sit  down  and 
mourn.  Though  almost  dead  wiih  anxiety  and 
fatigue,  she  had  six  young  children  looking  up  to 
her  for  help,  and  it  behooved  her  to  put  every 
nerve  and  muscle  into  action  for  their  support,  and 
this  kept  her  from  sinking.  She  must  live  and  act 
for  her  children.  If  she  yielded  to  despondency, 
what  would  they  do?  What  would  become  of  them? 
No,  she  would  not  yield  :  a  mother's  heart  sustain- 
ed her.  God,  who  knew  what  she  could  bear,  and 
would  not  suffer  her  to  be  crushed,  was  merciful 
to  her.  They  started  from  Nanticoke  flats,  where 
they  then  lived,  and  reached  the  fall,  or  rapids,  a 
short  distance  below,  and  there  lay  by  and  waited 
till  daylight  should  enable  them  to  pass  down  in 
safety.  The  next  day  they  went  over  the  falls 
without  any  accident  or  damage.  Here  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin experienced  a  happy  relief  from  one  severe 
portion  of  her  burdens.  Her  husband,  whom  she 
had  been  led  almost  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  again 
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alive,  overtook  them  at  this  place.     It  was  a  happi- 
ness, indeed,  to  see  his  face  once  more,  almost  as 
one  risen  from  the  dead,  and  to  hear  his  courageous 
voice  exerted  to  encourage  and   strengthen  the  lit- 
tle worn  out  and  dispirited  party.     It  was  not  only 
her  husband  whom  she  saw  alive,  it  was  the  man 
who  had  risked  his  life  for   her  and  her  children, 
and  friends  :   who  left  not  the  field  of  battle  till  the 
very  last ;  and  who  had  heen  exposed  to  a  hundred 
deaths,  who  now  stood  before  her  :  and  no  wonder 
if  she  felt  more  than  words  can  express.     The  first 
emotions  of  the  meeting  being  over,  he  proceeded 
to  give  them  his  advice.     He  bade  them  not  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  go,  for  the  ground  was  entirely  cleared 
of  the  Indians,    who,  he  said,   would  find  enough 
to  do  where  they  were,    at  present,  and  would  not 
be  at  all    likely  to  pursue  after  them.      He  found 
fault  with  the  men  whom  he  overtook,  and  reprov- 
ed them  for  being  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  away,  and 
said  he  thought  they  ought  to   use  some  reason  and 
judgment  in  such  a  case,  and  not  go  off  and  leave 
things  to   be  wasted  and  destroyed.     He  returned 
the  same  day  and  a   neighbor  with  him,  to    their 
place  of  residence,  it  was  not  far,    and  carried  out 
of  his  house  things  which  would  be  wanted,  prin- 
cipally articles  of  iron  ware,  and  hid  them.     This 
he  did  to  secure   them  from  being  stolen  by  the  In- 
dians, who  might  return,  and  plunder  the  house  in 
his  absence.     Having  safely  deposited   his  wares 
where  he  could  find  them   again,   he  went  back  to 
his  famil}'.     Thence  they  floated  down  the  river  to 
an    Irish  settlement,    several    miles  below,  where 
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they  procured  a  shelter.  This  being  accomplish- 
ed, he  went  up  the  river  again  to  secure  his  har- 
Vest.  By  extraordinary  exertions  his  grain  was 
taken  care  of  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  He 
hastened  the  more  because  it  was  a  hazardous  bu- 
siness. For  aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  the  en- 
emy might  have  returned  by  this  time,  and  might 
be  lurking  about  the  premises,  ready  to  shoot  down 
and  scalp  every  comer.  By  the  good  providence 
of  God  he  was  not  molested.  While  he  was  gone 
the  family  had  the  small  pox  the  natural  way,  and 
some  of  them  very  severely.  One  of  the  daugh- 
ters died.  The  names  of  the  children  were  Joseph, 
Olive,  Roswell,  Susannah,  Thankful  and  Stephen. 
Thankful  died,  and  Stephen  had  the  disease  to  such 
a  degree,  producing  such  malignant  sores,  that  he 
was  crippled  in  his  arms  ever  after  ;  not  wholly 
unable  to  labor,  but  unfit  for  heavy  work. 

While  all  had  the  small  pox  together,  }f.  was 
mercifully  ordered  that  Olive  had  it  in  so  mild  a 
form  as  to  be  able  to  be  about  the  house  and  wait 
upon  the  rest  all  the  time,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  hours,  when  she  was  sick  with  the  symp- 
toms. She  was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  but  hav- 
ing good  resolution,  and  seeing  the  situation  of  the 
others,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  the  case,  she 
exerted  herself  to  good  purpose  for  their  relief.  It 
was  a  time  of  real  distress  with  them  ;  all  sick,  and 
only  one  little  girl  to  take  care  of  them.  And  what 
made  their  sufferings  the  more  severe  was,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  go  abroad  to  any  of  the  neigh- 
bors, and  had  to  be  crowded  together  in  the  loft  of 
4* 
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a  little  spring-house,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  the 
Irish  family  of  whom  they  hired  it,  wereaccustom- 
ed  to  set  their  milk.  This  close  place,  under  a 
thin  shingle  roof,  in  the  month  of  July,  was  like  a 
heated  oven  in  the  afternoons.  Here  having  to  lie, 
and  swelter  and  pant  in  their  weakness,  under  such 
a  burning  heat,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
some  of  them  should  die  ;  the  wonder  is,  that  any 
of  them  survived.  After  an  absence  of  some  weeks, 
Mr.  Franklin  returned  and  found  his  family  still 
afflicted  with  the  terrible  disease,  and  submitted  to 
inoculation.  He  passed  through  it  well  :  having 
no  trouble,  except  with  the  symptoms,  and  was 
soon  able  to  attend  to  business  as  usual.  On  ac- 
count of  the  long  continued  ill  health  of  some  of 
the  family,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  before 
they  could  be  ready  to  go,  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  they 
now  were,  and  not  attempt  to  go  up  the  river  till 
the  ensuing  spring.  In  the  spring  they  returned  to 
their  former  place  of  residence.  A  little  grain  had 
been  secured  during  the  previous  summer,  but  all 
their  cattle  had  been  driven  off  by  the  Indians  and 
Tories,  and  they  were  in  a  very  destitute  condition. 
Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Franklin  had  been  up  the  riv- 
er to  Nanticoke,  with  his  eldest  son  Joseph,  to  make 
some  preparation  for  his  family,  before  he  should 
bring  them  on,  and  having  completed  his  design 
returned,  leaving  Joseph  with  one  of  the  neighbors. 
He  supposed  it  safe  to  do  so,  as  no  Indians  were  on 
the  ground,  or  near  it,  that  he  knew  of,  and  he  hop- 
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ed,  when  he  came  back  with  the  other  members  of 
his  household,  to  find  his  eldest  son  there  ready  to 
welcome  and  receive  them.  They  came,  but  found 
no  Joseph  on  the  ground  to  greet  them  with  a  smile. 
Alas,  the  lad  was  gone  they  knew  not  whither,  and 
they  never  saw  his  face  again.  They  supposed, 
at  the  time,  that  he  was  taken  by  the  Indians,  ajjd 
they  afterwards  learned  the  fact,  and  some  particu- 
lars about  it.  It  seems  that  a  party  of  Indians 
made  an  attack  upon  the  house  where  Joseph  was 
left,  and  killed  the  man  and  carried  off  the  woman 
and  her  children.  There  were  only  two  or  three 
families  then  on  the  ground,  and  the  enemy,  accor- 
ding to  their  custom,  came  secretly  upon  them,  and 
gave  them  no  chance  either  for  defence  or  escape. 
Joseph,  unwilling  to  be  captured,  made  an  attempt 
to  get  away,  and  had  some  prospect  of  it,  but  failed 
of  success.  He  ran  for  a  canoe  which  lay  in  the 
river,  near  by.  His  life  was  at  stake,  and  he  made 
all  possible  haste.  Fear  was  behind  him,  and  hope 
beckoned  him  forward.  He  almost  cleared  his  dis- 
tance, and  seemed  on  the  point  of  complete  deliv- 
erance. But  just  at  this  instant  two  Indians,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest,  and  nearer  the  river,  hailed  him 
and  commanded  him  to  stop.  He  heeded  them  not ; 
his  soul  was  up  :  he  flew  rather  than  ran,  and  a 
few  leaps  more  would  have  brought  him  to  his  ob- 
ject, when  a  cruel  shot  from  the  enemy  arrested 
him.  He  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  could  run 
no  further.  Alas,  poor  young  man  !  the  dewy 
brightness  of  his  morning  was  darkened  by  a  cloud, 
and  never  shone  aoain.     To  him  no  sun  arose  to 
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light  him  along  the  path  of  virtue,  industry  and 
competence  in  this  world.  What  he  might  have 
been,  if  he  had  lived,  cannot  be  known.  The 
Great  Author  of  his  being  saw  fit  to  give  him  an 
early  dismission  from  this  life.  It  was  wisely  or- 
dered no  doubt,  and  there  we  leave  it.  He  was ' 
found,  the  next  day,  to  be  too  sore  to  travel  on  foot, 
and  keep  up  with  the  party.  The  others  went  on, 
but  he,  and  the  two  Indians  who  took  him,  remain- 
ed behind.  When  they  afterwards  came  up  with 
their  company,  Joseph  was  not  with  them,  and  they 
had  a  fresh  scalp.     His  fate  cannot  be  doubted. 

This  account  was  received  from  Mrs.  Lester,  at 
whose  house  he  was  left,  wThose  husband  the  Indi- 
ans shot,  and  took  her  and  her  children  prisoners 
and  carried  them  away  to  Canada  She  afterwards 
returned  from  her  captivity  and  became  Mr.  Frank- 
lin's second  wife,  and  is  now  living  with  her  young- 
est daughter,  Mrs,  Benedict,  near  Brockport,  on 
the  Hudson  and  Erie  Canal,  in  the  98th  year  of 
her  age. 

The  disappointment  and  grief  of  the  family,  up- 
on their  arrival  at  their  old  place  of  residence,  to 
find  it  altogether  lonely  and  desei  d,  their  neigh- 
bors killed  or  swept  into  captivity,  their  dear  son 
and  brother  gone,  and  none  to  tell  them  anything 
which  could  dispel  their  doubts  and  anxieties,  may 
be  felt  by  those  who  have  suffered  sudden  and  dis- 
tressing losses  of  friends,  but  can  scarcely  be  real- 
ized by  others.  What  to  make  of  it,  or  what  had 
become  of  them,  they  could  not  tell  at  first.  They 
continued  not  long  in  suspense.     They  found  one 
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of  the  neighbors,  named  Hagerman,  who  had  been 
badly  wounded,  and  was  probably  supposed  to  be 
dead,  or  nearly  so,  hut  who  afterwards  revived  and 
crept  into  the  bushes  and  hid  himself,  and  thus  e- 
vaded  the  grasp  of  his  foes.  He  gave  them  a  his- 
tory of  the  distressing  affair  which,  although  it  af- 
forded them  not  much  comfort,  relieved  them  from 
some  portion  of  the  darkness  which  had  hung  up- 
on their  minds. 

It  might  be  hoped  that  this  family  would  now  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  season  of  rest  and  prosperity, 
after  so  many  reverses,  and  that  their  peace  and 
domestic  comforts  would,  for  a  time,  remain  undis- 
turbed. But  war  was  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the 
-frontiers  were  continually  exposed  to  the  sudden 
and  secret  incursions  of  the  Indians.  These  subt- 
le foes  would  lurk  for  days  and  weeks  in  the  woods, 
on  the,  hills,  whence  they  could  look  off  and  dis- 
cern the  movements  of  the  settlers  who  lived  on  the 
flats,  and  when  they  thought  them  unprepared, 
would  dart  upon  them,  and  plunder,  and  burn,  and 
kill,  and  carry  off  prisoners,  a  family  at  a  time,  or 
more,  or  fewer,  just  as  circumstances  admitted. — 
Such  being  the  state  of  things,  safety  and  comfort 
were  scarcely  to  be  thought  of,  much  less  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  a  time  of  alarms  and  changes,  and 
this  family  seems  to  have  had  its  full  share  in  the 
[-calamities  which,  in  those  days  of  trouble,  came 
upon  the  people. 

Their  next  sore  affliction  consisted  in  the  capture, 
by  the  Indians,  of  the  second  son,  Roswell,  and  a 
cousin  of  his,    who  was  in  company  with  him.      I 
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shall  give  the  account  as  I  took  it  down  from  his 
own  mouth.  He  lives  now  near  the  village  of  Au- 
rora, in  the  county  of  Cayuga,  a  humble  disciple 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  blessed  with  competence,  and 
spared  to  a  good  old  age,  being  near  70.  The 
cousin's  name,  who  was  taken  with  him,  was  Ar- 
nold Franklin,  whose  father  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Wyoming,  and  who  came  to  live  with  his  uncle 
about  the  time  Joseph  was  taken  and  killed.  Be- 
fore Roswell  and  Arnold  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  the  family  had  moved  from  Nanticoke  to 
Solomon's  Creek,  up  the  river  about  three  miles, 
near  to  a  block  house,  erected  for  the  defence  of 
the  settlers  against  the  incursions  of  the  Tories 
and  Indians.  The  boys  started  to  go  from  this 
block  house  to  Nanticoke.  Certain  Indians  lay 
concealed  in  the  bushes,  by  the  road  side,  to  seize 
upon  the  defenceless,  or  shoot  them  down  as  they 
were  passing  by.  They  had  been  hanging  round, 
as  they  afterwards  stated,  several  days,  upon  the 
hills,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  leap  upon  their 
prey  and  carry  it  off  to  a  place  of  safety.  Now 
was  their  chance,  and  they  improved  it.  They 
seized  the  lads,  and  as  they  were  unarmed,  fore- 
bore  to  fire  upon  them.  Soon  after  they  were 
made  prisoners,  the  Indians  fired  upon  a  man,  Mr. 
Corey,  who  was  very  near  being  taken  by  them, 
but  escaped,  after  they  fired  upon  him,  by  taking  a 
different  route  from  the  one  they  expected.  He 
left  the  road  he  was  in  when  they  fired  at  him, 
crossed  a  creek,  made  his  way  through  the  bushes 
and  got    off  in    pafety.     The  boys  were   on  their 
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way  to  the  farm,  to  commence  ploughing,  at  the 
time  they  were  captured,  and  the  Indians  went  right 
on  with  them  to  the  same  place.  When  they  ar- 
rived they  found  the  Indians  had  taken  six  horses, 
three  of  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Franklin.  The 
boys  were  placed  upon  two  of  the  horses,  and  a 
squaw,  wife  of  one  of  the  party,  was  seated  upon 
a  third.  Three  others  of  the  red  men  mounted 
the  other  three  horses,  and  onward  they  moved 
through  the  wilderness,  toward  an  Indian  village, 
in  the  Genesee  country.  There  were  twenty  men 
in  the  party,  and  when  those  who  were  on  horse- 
back set  forward,  seventeen  were  left  behind.  The 
boys,  and  those  who  were  with  them,  suiferea  ex- 
tremely, during  some  part  of  their  journey,  from 
hunger.     They  were  at  one  time  nearly  five  days 

ijvithout  any  thing  to  eat,  except  nuts  and  berries, 
which  they  found  in  the  woods.  Before  the  five 
days  were  quite  ended,  they  came  across  an  old 
bear  and  her  two  cubs.  They  killed  the  old  bear 
first,  and  then  shot  the  cubs,  who  had  climbed  a 
tree  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  their  pursuers.  But 
in  vain  :  the  bullets  of  their  enemies  brought  them, 

.  one  after  the  other,  tumbling  down  to  the  ground. 
As  long  as  their  bear  meat  lasted  they  had  provis- 
ions in  plenty.     This  did  not  afford  to  them,  how- 

•  ever,  a  sufficient    supply  for   the   whole    of  their 

"journey.  They  made  out  to  live,  some  how  or  oth- 
er ;  and  at  last,  after  many  hardships,  reached  an 
Indian  village,  where  they  continued  till  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  came  in.     These  last  brought 

I  in  five  prisoners  and  two  scalps,  and   all,  soon  af- 
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ter,  set  out  for  fort  Niagara.  And  here  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  a  custom  which  prevailed  among 
the  Indians,  always  when  prisoners  were  brought 
in.  Those  who  brought  them  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  give  notice  of  the  fact,  by  a  peculiar  yell, 
whenever  they  approached  an  Indian  village.  This' 
yell,  more  shrill  and  stirring  than  the  martial  fife 
and  drum,  never  failed  to  summon  together,  in  an 
instant,  as  if  by  magic,  all  the  Indians  within  hear- 
ing, old  and  young,  men,  women  and  children. — 
As  soon  as  the  prisoners  came  within  reach,  every 
one  gave  them  a  cut  with  a  stick,  club,  or  fist,  or 
whatever  else  they  happened  to  have  in  hand,  no 
matter  what,  and  the  more  it  hurt  the  greater  the 
fun.  Mr.  Franklin  says  that  he  expected  to  be 
killed,  and  actually  was  almost  pounded  to  death 
the  first  time  he  run  the  gauntlet.  He  was,  at  tlic- 
time,  separate  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  under- 
stood not  how  the  thing  was  managed.  After- 
wards, when  he  had  learned  their  play,  he  looked 
out  bettor,  and  avoided  many  a  hard  knock.  The 
prisoners  were  kept  moving  forward,  and  made  pro- 
gress, notwithstanding  occasional  delays,  and  arri- 
ved finally,  at  fort  Niagara,  where  they  were  de- 
livered up  to  the  British  The  two  boys  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  waiters  to  two  British  officers,  and  re- 
mained there  through  the  winter.  In  the  spring, 
Roswell  went  to  the  Genesee  river,  as  waiter  to  an 
American,  who  had  joined  the  king's  troops.  He 
spent  a  considerable  space  of  time,  (several  months 
in  the  whole,)  at  different  villages,  but  stayed  long- 
er at  Caneadea,  than  at  any  other  place.     During 
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this  period  the  Indians  held  a  great  dance  at  Cane, 
adea,  on  the  Genesee  river,  above  Nunda  falls. — ■ 
To  raise  their  zeal  to  a  more  furious  pitch  of  ex- 
citement, they  procured  a  keg  of  ardent  spirits. — 
The  women,  well  knowing  the  horrid,  murderous 

I  work,  which  the  infernal  stuff  would  make  among 
their  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers,  carefully  gatbv 
ered  up  all  the  instruments  of  death,  and  hid  them, 
before  the  ceremonies  began.  This  is  their  uni- 
form custom,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  it  should  be  attended  to,  for  the  poor  creatures 
when  set  on  fire  by  rum  or  whiskey,  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  fight,  and  even  to  butcher  one  another  in 
the  most  savage  manner,  without  any  sense  of  the 
tremendous  criminality  of  such  doings.  Such  is 
the  effect  of  intoxicating  drinks  upon  Indians,  and 

l  not  upon  them  only.  How  many  murders  among 
white  people  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
Some,  by  their  habits  of  drinking,  are  turned  into 
fools,  others  become  brutes,  and  others  again  are 
transformed  into  furious  madmen.  And  in  some 
instances,  the  same  individual  passes  through  all 
these  stages  of  vile  self-destruction,  until  in  the 
end,  he  becomes  a  scorched,  crippled  and  loath- 
some lump  of  wretchedness.  The  wise  and  safe 
course  is,  not  to  partake  of  the  intoxicating  cup  at 
all.  To  use  it  as  a  beverage  or  treat,  is  neither 
right  nor  safe,  and  all  who  sell  the  article  for  the 
purpose  of  being  turned  down  the  throats  of  men, 
if  not  drunkards  themselves,  help  to  make  ethers 
so,  and  many  of  them  fall,  at  last,  into  the  same 
ditch  which  they  helped  to  dig  for  their  fellow  men, 
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For  such  persons  no  excuse  can  be  made  at  the 
present  day,  after  so  much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  subject.  Their  guilt  must  be  great,  and 
their  account  awful.  Men  may  uphold  them,  but 
God  will  bring  them  down.  And  what  must  we 
think  concerning  those  unprincipled  wretches  who 
make  it  their  business,  first  to  get  the  Indians 
drunk,  and  then  to  cheat  them  in  trade,  and  wrong 
them  out  of  their  property,  or  out  of  money  due  to 
them  from  the  government?  Men  who  know  bet- 
ter, and  employ  their  superior  light,  not  to  elevate 
and  bless  the  sons  of  the  forest,  but  to  corrupt  and 
degrade  them  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  cannot 
be  excused.  They  are  the  genuine  disciples  of 
Judas,  and  must  share  the  same  awful  doom,  ex- 
cept they  repent. 

About  the  time  of  this  famous  dance,  Roswell 
seemed  upon  the  point  of  losing  his  life.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  these.  A  certain  Indian,  a  noted 
warrior,  passing  through  Caneadea,  called  to  see 
Col.  or  Capt.  Johnson,  a  British  officer,  who  lived 
here  among  the  Indians,  at  the  time.  Johnson  had 
gone  away,  and  had  left  Roswell  alone,  in  charge 
of  the  house.  The  warrior  came,  and  enquired 
for  Johnson,  and  was  told  he  was  not  at  home.  He 
knew  that  there  was  a  supply  of  spirits  about  the 
premises,  but  did  not  know  where  it  was  kept. — 
He  moved  his  eyes  carefully  round  the  room,  as 
if  to  search  every  spot,  and  finally  settled  them, 
with  a  severe  and  scrutinizing  glare,  upon  the  lad, 
but  said  not  a  word.  Roswell  did  not  move,  nor 
show  any   :oigns  of  moving,  but  sat  as  if  nailed  to 
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the  spot.  The  warrior  drew  his  long,  sharp  knife, 
seized  him  by  the  head,  and  with  a  most  ferocious 
look,  brandished  the  weapon  as  if  he  meant  to 
plunge  it  into  his  bosom.  It  was  a  dreadful  mo- 
ment to  poor  Roswell,  who  expected  to  be  butcher- 
ed upon  the  spot,  but  made  no  outcry,  and  offered 
no  resistance.  The  Indian  presently  let  him  go, 
after  giving  him  two  or  three  hard  thumps  upon 
the  head  with  his  knuckles.  It  was  a  most  happy 
relief  and  a  great  mercy  to  escape  thus,  without  a 
wound,  from  the  hand  of  a  fierce  savage,  disap- 
pointed and  angered  by  a  boy  in  a  point  where  the 
demands  of  appetite  were  so  loud.  Why  he  did 
not  kill  him  is  not  known.  It  might  be  owing  to 
his  perfect  silence  and  non-resistance,  and  to  his 
showing  no  symptoms  of  fear  or  anger.  Perhaps 
also  the  Indian  might  have  been  restrained  by  a 
regard  for  the  officer  under  whose  protection  the 
boy  was  placed.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
second  causes,  God  was  his  preserver.  This,  a- 
mong  many  other  mercies,  is  a  subject  of  thanks- 
giving not  to  be  forgotten  in  oid  age,  by  one  who 
was  thus  mercifully  spared  in  the  days  of  his 
youth. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Roswell  returned  to  fort 
Niagara,  where  an  exchange  of  prisoners  soon  be- 
gan to  be  talked  of.  When  he  and  his  cousin  found 
that  the  names  of  those  who  wanted  to  go  were  be- 
ing taken  down,  they  procured  their  names  to  be 
set  down  among  the  number.  Some  individuals, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  chose  to  stay. 
To  the  two  lads^  and  to  many    others,  the  hope  of 
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seeing-  home  and  friends  once  more,  would  have 
been  sufficient  inducement  to  draw  them  away  from 
their  present  situation,  if  it  hnd  been  ten  times  as 
inviting  as  it  was.  For  the  sake  of  home,  they 
were  ready  to  encounter  cheerfully  every  difficulty 
which  might  lie  in  their  path.  They  cared  not  for 
hardships  if  they  might  but  see  again  the  faces  of 
those  whom  they  dearly  loved.  When  the  British 
had  collected  their  prisoners  together,  to  the  amount 
of  about  thirty  in  number,  they  put  them  aboard  a 
vessel  and  sailed  with  them  to  Carlton  Island. — 
There  they  landed,  and  went  thence  to  Montreal  in 
boats.  In  this  city  they  remained  several  months; 
were  kept  in  the  provost  jail:  had  the  liberty  of  a 
small  yard,  and  were  supplied  with  plenty  of  pro- 
visions. 

When  the  time  for  their  liberation  came,  the  pris- 
oners were  ferried  across  the  St.  Laurence.  Thence 
they  went  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain.  Thence 
up  the  Lake  by  water  to  Ticonderoga.  There 
they  tarried  several  days,  waiting  the  arrival  of  an 
officer,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  to  whom 
word  had  been  sent  by  the  British,  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  would  be  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners at  this  time.  The  officer,  at  length,  made 
his  appearance,  and  took  charge  of  them.  The 
two  boys,  and  some  of  the  other  prisoners,  were  in 
earnest  to  go  ahead,  and  procured  a  boat  and  row- 
ed all  night,  and  arrived  at  Skeensborough  in  the 
morning.  There  were  five  boys  in  the  company; 
Roswell  and  his  cousin,  and  three  Kentuckians. — 
They  obtained  a    pass  at  some  place  on  the  road  ; 
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svdd  their  blanket  coats  :  procured  a  little  money, 
ai ad  traveled  together,  on  foot,  to  Albany.  There 
tliey  found  a  chance  to  be  conveyed  some  distance 
down  the  river  by  water. '  After  which  they  had  to 
leave  the  water,  and  travel  on  foot,  as  far  as  Eso- 
}>us.  There  they  parted  :  the  Kentuckians  going 
one  course,  and  the  two  cousins  another.  Roswell 
8;nd  his  fellow  traveller  left  the  river,  and  passing 
through  Minisink,  directed  their  steps  toward  the 
Jnuch  desired  valley  of  Wyoming.  They  travel- 
ed all  the  way  on  foot,  with  the  exception  of  a 
chance  ride,  very  rarely,  for  no  great  distance.  It 
was  hard  work  for  limbs  so  young,  but  the  hope  of 
seeing  those  they  loved  made  them  bear  it  bravely. 
After  some  days  of  wearisome  travel,  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  old  and  well  remembered  place.  It 
was  a  welcome  sight:  it  was  a  spot  dear  to  their 
hearts. There  had  been  some  change  :  the  house  was 
different:  but  they  heeded  it  not :  the  mountains, 
the  forests,  the  fields,  the  river,  all  the  great  fea- 
tures of  nature  remained  unaltered.  They  step- 
ped softly,  and  with  light  hearts,  up  to  the  door  of 
rhp  house  where  they  expected  to  find  their  dear 
kindred.  Roswell  entered  the  house  and  saw  his 
father.  His  cousin  entered  with  him.  They  found 
the  old  man  seated  within,  in  a  musing  posture. — 
He  was  struck,  for  he  had  not  heard  whether  they 
were  dead  or  alive,  and  was  not  in  the  least  expect- 
ing to  see  them  at  that  time.  Their  sudden  appear- 
ance, as  they  silently  entered  the  room  and  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  their  faces,  quite  overcame  him. 
His  feelings  were  too  full  to  permit  him  to  speak. 
5* 
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It  was  a  solemn  pause.  After  his  emotions  had 
found  vent,  and  some  moments  of  silent  thought 
had  passed  away,  lie  was  able  to  command  suffi- 
cient strength  to  converse  freely.  The  father  ha:? 
been  mentioned,  the  mother  was  not  there,  and  the 
afflicted  son  was  never  more  to  see  her  face  in  this 
world.  He  had  to  learn  now,  for  the  first  time, 
what  had  become  of  her.  A  subsequent  part  of 
this  narrative  will  inform  the  reader.  It  may  well 
be  supposed  that  the  two  lads  had  much  to  hear, 
and  much  to  say.  What  their  conversation  was, 
how  many  questions  were  asked  and  answered, 
what  tides  of  feeling  moved  through  their  bosoms, 
may  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  been  in  like 
situations,  but  cannot  well  be  made  plain  and  inter- 
esting to  others.  To  them  it  was  happiness  enougli 
for  one  day,  that  the  privations,  toils  and  perils  of 
their  captivity  were  ended  ;  that  the  welcome  of 
dear  friends  was  warm  and  fresh  upon  their  hearts; 
and  that  nothing  of  their  past  sufferings  remained, 
except  such  a  remembrance  of  them  as  would  serve 
to  increase  their  present  joys.  One  subject  of  grief, 
the  loss  of  a  dear  mother,  was  present,  indeed,  to 
their  minds,  but  this,  while  it  served  to  so/ten  their 
hearts,  did  not  takeaway  their  happiness.  It  caus- 
ed a  more  solemn  and  tender  feeling.  It  remind- 
ed them  of  many  things  which  she  had  said  and  . 
done  while  living.  And  although  her  face  was 
hidden  from  their  view,  her  image  was  often  pres- 
ent before  their  imagination,  and  precious  in  their 
thoughts.  She  had  been  dear  to  them,  and  to  all 
the  family,  but  God  had   taken  her  away,   and  he 
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had  done  right  in  it,  and  it  behooved  them  ail  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  dealings  in  the  matter,  and  thank- 
ful also  that  so  many  of  them  had  been  spared,  and 
were  now  so  happily  brought  together. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  mother  and  four  children  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Indians — Pursued  by  the  whites — A 
skirmish — Mrs.  Franklin  killed — The  young- 
est child  carried  off — 'I  he  others  recovered. 

Having  gone  through  the  account  of  the  capture 
and  return  of  Roswell  Franklin  and  his  cousin, 
the  next  subject  in  the  order  of  events,  relates  to  the 
seizure  of  the  family  by  the  Indians,  who  hurried 
them  away  into  the  wilderness  before  help  could 
be  obtained  to  prevent  it.  I  shall  give  the  narra- 
tive as  I  took  it  down  from  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Ol- 
ive Stevens,  now  in  the72d  year  of  her  age,  then  a 
little  girl  of  thirteen.  Though  so  far  advanced  in 
yeare,  she  still  retains,  through  the  goodness  of 
<  to  I,  a  good  measure  of  health  and  strength,  and 
the  possession,  very  little  impaired,  of  all  her  pow- 
ers of  mind.  The  members  of  the  family  taken 
prisoners  at  this  time  with  Olive,  were  her  mother, 

not  far  from years  of  age,  her  sister  Susannah. 

eleven,  her  brother  Stephen  four,  and  Ichabod  a 
year  and  six  months.  They  were  captured  on  the 
8th  of  April,  in  the  year  1781.  It  was  on  the 
Lord's  day  about  noon,  when  Mrs.  Franklin,  wish- 
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ing  to  prepare  dinner  for  her  femily,  sent  one  of 
her  little  daughters  to  a  spring,  not  far  distant,  to 
procure  some  water.  There  were  bushes  around 
the  spring,  behind  which  persons  might  lurk  and 
keep  themselves  hidden  from  the  sight  of  those 
who  came  for  water.  The  little  girl  approached- 
the  spot,  not  thinking  what  these  bushes  contain- 
ed, or  what  was  so  soon  to  befal  herself.  The  In- 
dians were  there  and  seized  her.  It  was  done  with- 
out noise,  and  in  a  moment,  and  no  noise  was  made 
by  her.  She  did  not  dare  to  make  an  outcry.  Mr. 
Franklin  was  out  of  the  house  at  this  time,  having 
gone  abroad  into  the  fields  and  woods  to  look  for 
one  of  his  swine  which  was  missing.  The  child 
did  not  return  to  the  house  and  they  called  her,  but 
received  no  answer.  Again,  and  again  they  sound- 
ed her  name,  but  in  vain,  all  was  silent.  Mrs. 
Franklin  and  Olive  were  at  the  house,  and  began  to 
fear  that  the  Indians  were  lying  in  ambush  near 
the  spring,  and  had  taken  her  prisoner.  They 
were  not  left  long  in  suspense.  The  first  we  knew, 
says  Mrs.  Stevens,  (Olive,)  the  door  was  pushed  o- 
pen,  and  eight  guns  were  pointed  right  in  upon 
us.  Here  were  eight  Indians  ready  co  rush  in  up- 
on one  defenceless  woman  and  her  little  ones. — 
There  was  no  chance  to  hide  or  run;  they  were 
completely  in  the  power  of  their  enemies,  who 
seeing  no  man  within,  took  possession  of  the  house 
as  their  own,  and  gave  every  one  of  the  inmates  a 
thump  with  the  fist,  as  much  as  to  say,  you  belong 
to  us,  you  must  do  as  we  say.  They  then  went  to 
plundering    and    dashing  about    as   hard   as  they 
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could.  They  soon  dispatched  what  they  dared  to 
do,  (for  it  was  mid-day  and  they  might  be  subject  to 
unpleasant  interruption,)  and  hurried  the  family  off 
out  of  the  way  of  discovery  and  pursuit.  In  the. 
hurry  of  the  moment  Olive  started  without  her 
shoes,  but  the  rough  ground  soon  caused  her  to 
feel  the  need  of  them,  and  she  pointed  to  her  feet, 
and  made  the  Indians  understand  that  she  could  not 
travel  without  them.  They  permitted  her  to  re- 
turn to  the  house  for  her  shoes,  which  she  had  left 
under  abed.  She  saw  that  they  had  put  a  shovel 
full  of  live  coals  into  a  feather  bed,  and  a  pillow 
upon  the  coals  to  burn  the  house,  but  she  did  not 
dare  to  extinguish  the  fire,  for  two  of  the  Indians 
cameba^k  with  her,  and  were  at  the  door,  prepar- 
ed to  watch  all  her  motions.  Having  procured  her 
shoes,  she  felt  able  to  travel  with  tha  bbst  of  them. 
'The  whole  party  started  for  a  hill  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  climbed  to  the  top  of  it.  The  Indians 
carried  the  small  children,  or  at  least  the  infant,  and 
Olive  and  her  mother,  and  Susannah,  went  on  foot. 
When  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  they 
could  see  Wilksbarre,  and  hear  the  cannon  firing 
an  alarm,  as  they  supposed,  to  rouse  the  inhabitants 
into  a  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and  could  also  see 
the  smoke  of  their  house  ascending  before  their 
eyes,  as  a  melancholy  token  of  their  lately  happy, 
but  now  utterly  desolat?  state.  It  is  not  easy,  per- 
haps, for  us  to  enter  into  a  full  view  of  the  loneli- 
ness of  their  feelings,  as  they  saw  their  once  lov- 
ed and  still  tenderly  regretted  home  consuming  to 
Ushes,  and  more  especially,  as  they  felt  themselves 
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ilderncss,  in  the  hands  of  wandering  savages, 
who  might  carry  them  off  a  great  distance,  they 
knew  not  whither,  perhaps  never  to  return.  Were 
we  to  sit  down  at  a  short  distance  and  see  our  own 
house  and  furniture  burning  up,  without  any  pow- 
er to  stop  the  flame,  the  sight  would  probably  make 
us  sad,  but  we  should  still  have  kind  friends  around 
us,  ready  to  sympathize  with  us,  and  to  put  forth  a 
helping  hand  to  our  relief.  But  what  if  we  were 
in  the  hands  of  Indians,  carrying  us  and  our  little 
children  into  the  woods,  hastening  us  away  from 
every  earthly  friend  and  helper,  what  would  be  our 
emotions  in  such  a  case  ?  Would  we  not  soon  cease 
to  regard  our  house  and  goods?  and  would  notour 
trouble  be — what  will  become  of  me  and  my  chil- 
dren? Let  the  house  burn,  if  our  lives  may  only 
be  spared. 

Not  long  after  the  party  had  gone  and  carried 
away  his  family,  Mr.  Franklin  returned.  He  found 
his  house  on  fire,  and  the  roof  just  ready  to  fall  in. 
Though  he  had  been  accustomed  to  so  many  rever- 
ses, he  felt,  nevertheless,  almost  overpowered  by 
this.  It  came  unexpectedly  :  it  had  fallen  sudden- 
ly ;  it  was  a  most  sweeping  stroke.  Hitherto  he 
had  lost  but  a  child  or  two  at  a  time,  now  his  wife 
and  most  of  his  children  were  swept  at  onee  into 
captivity,  or  destroyed  by  fire,  for  at  first,  he  was 
uncertain  which.  He  searched  diligently  about  the 
premises  in  every  direction  and  found,  ere  long,  two 
guns,  one  or  both  ol  which  he  had  previously  won 
from  his  savage  foes,  in  some  of  his  rencounters 
with  them.     These  the  party  had  taken    from  bin 
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house,  and  having  broken  them  off  at  the  lock,  by 
striking  them  against  a  stump,  had  gone  and  left 
them.  He  noticed  also  the  tracks  which  were 
made,  and  the  next  day,  stirred  up  the  ashes  of  his 
house  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  bones 
among  them,  and  on  the  whole,  became  fully  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  he  had  formed  the  preceding 
day;  to  wit,  that  the  Indians  had  carried  off  his 
dear  companion  and  her  helpless  flock,  his  own  be- 
loved children,  into  the  wide  howling  wilderness. 
It  would  not  have  been  strange,  if  like  David  and 
his  men,  when  the  Amalekites  had  plundered  and 
burnt  Ziklag,  and  carried  off  their  wives,  and  their 
sons, and  their  daughters,  "he  had  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  wept  till  he  had  no  more  power  to  weep." 
[see  1  Sam.  30.  3,  4.]  He  had  cause  for  grief; 
his  family  was  taken  away,  and  he  was  left  alone. 
He  had  reason  also  to  reflect,  and  seriously  to  en- 
quire, why  it  was  that  the  dear  objects  of  his  affec- 
tion should  become  the  prey  of  wolfish  men,  and 
he  be  spared.  He  was  the  object  dreaded  and  ha- 
ted by  his  foes,  and  why  had  they  not  waylaid  and 
shot  him  ere  this  %  He  might  think  of  it,  and  ponder 
also  upon  the  narrow  escape  which  he  had  just  made, 
by  being  away  from  the  house,  at  the  time  it  was 
taken  and  burnt.  It  was  a  providential  deliver- 
ance; anew  instance  added  to  those  which  had 
gone  before,  of  the  watchful  care  of  the  Lord  over 
him.  That  he  should  evade  the  blow  aimed  at  him 
at  this  time,  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact, 
that  the  Indians  had  been  lurking  about,  and  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  kill  or  take  him  and  oth- 
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ers  for  several  days.  This  fact  one  of  them  who 
could  talk  English  related  to  the  family.,  after  they 
had  been  with  them  a  day  or  two,  as  prisoners. — 
The  account,  in  substance,  is  this.  The  Indians 
lay  in  ambush,  near  the  spot  where  Mr.  Franklin 
was  preparing  the  timber  for  putting  up  a  sawmill. - 
They  kept  themselves  concealed  in  a  grove  of  hem- 
locks, on  a  rising  ground,  where  they  could  plainly 
see  and  hear  the  white  people  at  their  work,  but 
could  not  be  discovered  by  them.  Their  calcula- 
tion was  to  fire  upon  them  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  act  of  raising  the  mill,  expecting  to 
shoot  down  some  of  them,,  to  have  the  frame  fall 
upon  others,  and  kill  or  maim  them,  and  to  throw 
the  remainder  into  confusion,  and  thus  win  a  com- 
plete and  easy  victory.  Their  plan  was  well  laid, 
and  had  fair  promise  of  entire  success,  but  was  frus- 
trated by  the  following  means.  On  the  very  day 
of  the  raising,  while  the  Indians  lay  watching,  as 
the  Panther  eyes  his  intended  victim  before  he 
leaps  upon  him,  they  saw,  to  their  eonfusion,  about 
a  dozen  armed  men  approach  the  spot,  well  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  and  their  compan-ons. 
These  men  came  from  the  Shawney  village  or  set- 
tlement, several  miles  distant,  down  the  river,  hav- 
ing been,  some  time  before,  invited  to  attend  and 
bring  their  guns  with  them.  The  other  men,  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity,  not  apprehending  any  danger,  I 
came  without  their  arms,  and  would  have  been  ut- 
terly routed  by  the  execution  of  the  well  devised 
scheme  of  their  enemies,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
defence  thus  opportunely,  through  the  goodness  of 
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God,  provided  for  them.  The  mill  was  raised  with- 
out interruption.  The  armed  men  returned  with 
Mr.  Franklin  to  his  house  for  supper,  and  the  In- 
dians saw  them  go  in.  They  did  not  leave  the 
house  till  after  dark,  and  the  enemy,  not  knowing 
when  they  went,  imagined  that  they  tarried  all 
night.  This  saved  the  family  ;  for  had  the  Indians 
known  their  defenceless  state  they  would  have  at- 
tacked the  house  that  night,  and  Mr.  Franklin 
would  probably  have  been  killed  :  for  he  had  made 
a  firm  resolve  never  to  be  taken  by  them  alive. — 
And  others  of  t*he  household,  in  the  heat  and  con- 
fusion of  a  night  attack,  might  have  been  sorely 
wounded  or  slaughtered.  Thus  the  enemy  were 
kept  back  by  fear,  and  the  inmates  of  the  house 
slept  quietly,  not  having  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  extreme  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

We  left  Mrs.  Franklin  and  her  children  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  standing  on  a  rising  ground, 
whence  they  cuuld  see  Wilksbarre,  and  where 
the  smoke  of  their  humble  dwelling  was  distinctly 
visible  ;  let  us  return  to  them  again.  Having  ta- 
ken their  last,  long,  lingering  look  of  home,  and 
of  the  hills,  and  flats,  and  fields,  well  known  to 
them,  they  went  on  their  wav.  The  party  consist- 
ed of  Mrs.  Franklin,  her  daughter  Olive,  in  her 
14th  year,  and  three  other  children  still  younger, 
as  before  mentioned,  and  eight  Indians.  They  en- 
camped the  first  night  in  a  thick  swamp,  where 
they  kindled  a  small  fire.  Within  a  short  distance 
from  their  camp  was  a  run,  to  which  they  went  for 
water.  Here  a  fair  opening  for  an  escape  was  pre- 
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sented  before  the  mind  of  Olive.  She  could  see  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  fire  what  course  to  take,  thought 
of  attempting  it,  and  hoped,  under  the  cover  of  the 
night,  to  be  able  to  effect  it.  The  distance  from 
the  settlements  of  the  white  people  was  not  great, 
and  she  might  possibly  have  reached  them  before 
her  pursuers  could  have  overtaken  her.  But  re- 
membering to  have  heard  that  if  a  part  of  their 
prisoners  left  them,  it  was  the  Indian  custom  to  put 
the  rest  to  death,  she  feared  to  go,  lest  the  family 
should  lose  theirliveson  that  acco.unt.  She  encour- 
aged herselfalso  to  remain  where  she  was,  with  the 
hope  that  the  white  people  would  follow  on  and 
rescue  them.  The  next  day  they  labored  onward,, 
with  great  difficulty,  through  a  thick  laurel  swamp, 
to  the  spot  where  five  of  the  party  were  left,  when 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  white  settlements, 
on  account  of  the  lameness  or  illness  of  one  or  two 
of  them.  The  trouble  and  fatigue  of  making  their 
way  through  such  tangled  thickets,  and  through  so 
much  mud  and  water,  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
by  those  who  have  not  tried  it.  When  the  two 
parties,  the  eight  who  went,  and  the  five  who  stay- 
ed, met  again,  they  held  a  talk  and  divided  their 
prisoners.  They  took  my  mother  and  gave  her  to 
one  and  said,  this  is  yours  ;  me, .says  Mrs.  Stevens, 
they  bestowed  upon  another,  my  sister,  brother,  and 
the  child  they  allotted  to  others.  Every  one  had  a 
separate  master. 

The  third  day  of  their  captivity,  they  travelled 
through  some  part  of  the  great  swamp  which  lies 
east  of  Wilksbarre,  between  the  Susquehannah  and 
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Delaware  rivers.  In  the  course  of  the  day  tliey 
had  to  cross  a  road,  and  the  Indians  required  them 
to  step  from  one  stone  to  another,  so  as  to  make  no 
tracks.  They  were  evidently  afraid  of  pursuers. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  the  life  of  Stephen,  then 
about  four  years  old,  was  threatened  ;  or  there  seem- 
ed a  probability  of  its  being  taken  away  by  those 
who  had  him  in  their  keeping.  He  had  sores  on 
his  legs,  caused  by  the  small  pox,  and  the  Indians 
were  afraid  of  taking  it  from  him.  They  were  told 
that  the  time  had  passed  away  when  he  was  capa- 
ble of  communicating  it  to  others,  but  they  did  not 
appear  satisfied.  One  of  them  was  seen  whetting 
a  knife,  who  afterwards,  in  company  with  another, 
took  Stephen  and  carried  him  away  out  of  sight. 
His  mother  mournfully  exclaimed,  "we  shall  nev- 
er see  Stephen  again.1'  It  really  appeared  as  if 
they  actually  intended  to  take  his  life.  To  the 
great  joy,  however,  of  the  afflicted  family,  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  encampment,  at  night,  alive. — - 
On  the  fourth  day,  Wednesday,  they  were  nearly 
or  quite  destitute  of  provisions.  The  Indians  took 
some  articles  of  food  from  the  house  when  they 
burnt  it,  but  these  were  now  expended.  On  Thurs- 
day they  had  nothing  to  feed  upon  but  winter- 
greens ;  and  nothing  on  Friday,  till  toward  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  day,  when  they  shot  two  or  three 
black  squirrels  and  caught  a  few  little  fish.  Some 
time  on  Friday  they  stopped  on  a  narrow  flat  near 
the  Susquehannah,  where  they  kindled  two  little 
fires,  and  seemed  inclined  to  stay  over  night,  but 
soon  changed  their  minds  and  passed  on.     About 
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this  time  two  of  the  party,  who  had  heen  absent  the 
night  before,  returned.  Mrs.  Franklin  and  the 
children  observed  them  very  busily  engaged  in  con- 
versing together,  and  afterwards  saw  them  put  out 
their  fires,  and  imagined  they  did  it  through  fear 
of  their  enemies.  Presently  one  of  them  who 
could  talk  English  said,  "rebels  after  us,"  and 
pointing  to  the  top  of  the  hill  said,  "Yankees  up 
there."  They  packed  up  their  matters  and  went  a- 
long  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  when  they  stopped 
for  the  night,  did  not  encamp  in  a  body,  but  lay  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  and  abstained  from  shooting. 
They  also  went  out  of  their  direct  route,  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  pursuit.  They  came  finally 
to  the  Wylusing  creek,  where  they  passed  the  night. 
Here  their  fish  and  squirrels  were  boiled  in  water. 
The  Indians  gave  their  prisoners  the  water  in  which 
the  fish  were  boiled  for  drink,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
squirrel  each,  to  eat ;  and  it  was,  says  Mrs.  Stevens, 
the  best  victuals  1  ever  tasted.  The  Indian  who 
claimed  Stephen  wanted  to  have  him  sleep  in  the 
same  blanket  with  him,  but  the  b'oy  resolutely  re- 
fused, and  could  not  be  made  to  submit  to  his  wish- 
es. This  irritated  him,  and  he  hit  the  child  a  cufT 
with  his  fist  and  let  him  go,  and  he  went  and  slept 
with  his  mother.     The  Indians  laughed. 

Saturday  morning.  The  paity  was  slow  about 
starting;  they  were  out  of  provisions,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  a  study  to  know  what  to  do.  The  little 
ones  became  uneasy.  Susannah  cried.  She  and 
Stephen  could  not  bear  to  be  carried  by  the  Indians. 
Finally,  it  was  agreed  anions'  them  to  carry  the  in' 
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fant,  and  let  the  others  travel  on  foot.  The  hu- 
manity of  these  red  men  toward  the  little  children 
on  this,  and  on  other  occasions,  is  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, and  places  them  far  above  many  of  those 
pale  faced  savages  who  pretend  to  be  so  much  their 
superiors.  They  went  on  their  way  moderately, 
and  before  noon  made  a  halt.  After  resting  a  while 
the  Indians  began  to  look  carefully  round,  and 
peep  through  the  oak  bushes  which  covered  the 
hill.  Mrs.  Franklin  imagined  that  they  were  look- 
ing out  for  deer,  and  that  the  deer  were  not  far  off. 
Soon  they  began  to  hear  the  report  of  guns,  and 
found  that  there  was  something  besides  deer  a- 
mong  the  bushes.  White  men  were  there  in  pur- 
suit of  Indians.  The  foes  saw  each  other,  and 
were  on  the  alert  to  seize  every  advantage  which 
might  present  itself  in  their  favor.  The  poor  af- 
flicted mother,  and  her  dear  little  ones,  lay  right  be- 
tween the  combatants,  and  heard  their  bullets  whis- 
tle through  the  air.  It  was  not  a  time  for  them  to 
rest,  or  to  feel  at'  their  ease.  They  could  hear  ev- 
ery gun  that  was  fired,  and  every  shout  that  was 
uttered.  The  white  men  nicknamed  the  Indians 
"  copperheads,"  and  they  called  the  whites  "  reb- 
els.''" These  opprobrious  epithets  they  could  hear 
the  parties  fling  out  against  each  other  as  they 
were  about  to  shoot.  First  the  loud  yell,  "  copper- 
head"— "  rebel,"  next  the  roar  of  the  musket  and 
the  whiz  of  the  bullet.  In  the  midst  of  this  wild, 
woods  fight,  the  family  rose  and  stood  up  and  list- 
ened. An  Indian  came  along  and  told  them  to 
lie  down,  or  they  would  be  killed.  The  mother 
6* 
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was  wounded  already.  As  to  herself,  Mrs.  Sevens 
says,  "  she  felt  no  fear  of  the  battle,  or  of  the  bul- 
lets which  whistled  by,  nor  had  she  the  least  dread 
of  the  Indians  all  the  time  she  was  with  them,  af- 
ter the  first  fright."  She  says,  "  she  does  not  know 
but  that  the  greatness  of  the  first  alarm  drove  all 
fear  out  of  her,  for  she  felt  none  afterwards." 

She  thinks,  from  what  she  remembers  to  have 
heard,  that  there  were  six  Indians  killed  in  this 
skirmish.     One  she  saw  fall  during  the  action. 

The  affair  took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
15th  of  April,  the  7th  day  after  they  were  taken. 
The  fight  was  in  the  bushes,  and  was  close,  desulto- 
ry and  hot.  To  show  a  little  the  spirit  which  then 
prevailed,  I  will  mention  the  following  incident,  as 
given  by  Mrs.  Stevens.  One  Taylor,  a  man  be- 
longing to  the  pursuing  party,  shot  an  Indian  doc- 
tor, tried  to  scalp  him,  and  broke  his  knife  in  the 
attempt.  Two  Indians  were  seen  coming  toward 
him,  and  some  of  his  company  loudly  warned  him 
of  his  danger,  and  told  him  to  run,  or  they  would 
be  upon  him  and  take  his  life.  But  he  was  not  to 
be  diverted  from  his  purpose  ;  he  declared  he  would 
have  the  scalp  :  and  being  hurried  in  the  business, 
and  not  very  expert  at  it,  he  cut  off  the  head  and 
ran  away  wTith  it,  and  escaped  unhurt  The  white 
people  drove  the  Indians  and  became  masters  of 
the  ground.  After  the  firing  ceased,  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin, anxious  to  know  whether  her  husband  was 
there,  raised  hersejf  up  upon  her  elbow  to  look. — 
She  directed  her  attention  toward  the  white  people, 
up  the  hill   above  them.     Her  daughter  Susannah 
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meanwhile  turned  her  eyes  the  other  way,  and  saw 
an  Indian  approach,  and  said,  "  mother  lie  down, 
there  is  an  Indian  coming,  and  he  will  kill  you." 
The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  child's  mouth, 
before  her  prediction  was  fulfilled.  The  fatal  bul- 
let pierced  her  back,  between  her  shoulders,  and  she 
sunk  down  mortally  wounded.  She  fell  upon  her 
daughter  Olive,  who  lay  partly  behind  her  and  spoke 
to  her,  but  received  noanswer.  Her  mother  rolled 
up  her  eyes  as  if  she  wanted  to  speak,  but  said 
nothing,  gasped  once  01  twice  and  expired.  Olive 
moved  a  little  and  lay  down  by  her  side,  and  saw 
the  Indian  in  the  act  of  loading  his  gun,  and  expect- 
ed he  would  shoot  her  next.  Full  of  the  dreadful 
thought,  she  says,  •'  I  hid  my  face  among  the  leaves 
and  lay  waiting  the  fatal  shot.  I  remained  in  the 
same  posture  till  I  thought  he  had  taken  time  e- 
nough  to  kill  me,  if  he  intended  it,  and  then  raised 
my  head,  very  cautiousl}',  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
and  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  back,  running 
from  us.  It  was  a  happy  relief:  for  although  I  was 
not  agitated,  yet  there  was  a  kind  of  uneasy  sus- 
pense, and  a  dt-gree  of  dread,  of  I  know  not  what, 
upon  my  mind.  I  soon  arose  and  sat  up.  It  was 
still :  not  a  breath  of  air  to  stir  the  leaf  of  a  bush  : 
the  silence  of  death  was  around  us  My  brother 
and  sister  sat  up.  We  were  a  desolate  little  compa- 
ny. I  looked  first  at  my  mother,  lying  dead  at  my 
side,  next  at  them,  and  then  thought  to  myself,  what 
shall  we  do?  What  course  shall  we  take?  I  was 
neither  terrified  nor  disheartened,  but  full  of  hope 
that  we  should  be  able  to  get  back  again  to  our  olc] 
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place.  I  told  them  we  would  go  down  the  river. 
I  knew  we  came  up  the  stream,  and  was  sensible 
we  must  follow  it  down,  in  order  to  return  home. — 
My  sister  did  not  want  to  go.  She  was  troubled. 
What  shall  we  do  with  mother  ?  We  cannot  do  any  . 
thing  with  her,  i  said,  and  it  can  do  no  good  to  stay 
by  her.  She  seemed  afraid.  The  Indians  will  catch 
us,  and  what  will  become  of  us  ?  I  replied,  they 
can  do  no  more  than  kill  us,  and  we  shall  die  any 
how,  if  we  stay  here.  She  hesitated,  and  still  seem- 
ed at  a  loss,  and  I  went  on  and  pointed  out  to  her 
what  we  could  do.  I  told  her  we  could  find  our 
way  along  a  little  Indian  path,  part  of  the  distance, 
and  then  we  could  turn  oft  and  go  to  the  river  and 
make  that  our  guide.  Think  of  the  situation  we 
were  in.  My  mother  lay  dead  upon  the  ground: 
the  babe  was  carried  oft  we  knew  not  whither  ;  and 
we  three  little  motherless  children,  without  a  mouth- 
ful of  food,  had  a  lonely,  dismal  road  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles,  through  the  wilderness,  to  travel,  before 
we  could  reach  the  ^'habitations  of  our  friends. — 
However,  I  did  not  think  much  about  distances,  or 
difficulties.  One  thought  filled  my  mind,  and  that 
was  to  get  back  to  the  spot  from  whence  we  were 
taken.  And  I  felt  not  at  all  discouraged  but  got  up 
and  took  my  brother  Stephen  on  my  back,  and  spoke 
to  my  sister  to  run  along  in  the  path  before  me, 
which  she  readily  did.  We  started  and  went  for- 
ward a  few  yards,  and  appeared  to  be  getting  along 
well  enough,  when  suddenly  a  voice  rung  in  our 
ears.  Somebody  shouted  after  us.  It  was  sorrow- 
ful hearing.     There,  said  my  sister,  I  told  you  the 
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Indians  would  be  after  us  and  catcli  us  again. — 
Once  more  we  heard  a  man  crying  out  to  us,  and 
trying  to  hail  us.  I  listened  and  knew  his  voice. 
He  spoke  with  all  his  might  and  said,  "run,  you 
dear  souls,  run."  I  leaped  for  joy  with  the  boy  up- 
on my  back.  Oh,  how  light  of  heart  and  happy 
we  felt,  when  we  found  our  friends  so  hear.  We 
flew  to  meet  them.  The  sun  was  not  yet  down, 
and  our  people  did  noi  seem  to  know  whether  their 
lurking  and  terrible  foes  had  entirely  left  the  ground 
or  not.  They  were  eager  to  make  enquiries  about 
the  Indians.  They  wanted  to  know  if  any  of  them 
were  killed.  I  told  them  there  were  some  ;  I  saw 
one  shot  down  with  my  own  eyes.  They  felt  for 
us,  and  were  willing  to  feed  us,  but  all  the  bread 
they  had  was  but  two  biscuit,  one  of  which  they 
broke  and  divided  among  us  children.  This  bit 
of  biscuit,  you  may  be  assured,  was  a  sweet  mor- 
sal  to  our  hungry  appetites.  You  might  suppose 
that  now  our  kind  friends  and  neighbors,  who  had 
taken  us  under  their  protection,  would  be  in  haste 
to  leave  the  ground  and  advance  toward  the  river, 
in  pursuit  of  an  apparently  defeated  and  flying  foe. 
But  no,  they  understood  too  well  the  nature  of  In- 
dian warfare  to  lay  aside  their  caution  and  rush 
heedlessly  on.  They  might  get  into  a  trap  before 
they  were  aware  of  it.  They  therefore  did  not 
quit  their  stations,  but  kept  watching  at  their  trees 
till  after  sunset.  They  then  ventured  down  to 
where  the  Indians  had  lain,  and  found  their  packs 
upon  the  ground  which,  in  their  haste  to  get  away, 
they  had  left  behind   them.     There  they    saw  my 
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poor,  dear  mother,  stretched  upon  the  cold  earth,  a 
bloody,  murdered  corpse.  Her  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave,  but  her  children,  who  were  painted 
after  the  Indian  fashion,  they  took  and  carried  down 
the  hill  and  left  them  at  the  point  of  a  ledge,  near 
the  river.  With  us  they  left  Oliver  Bennet,  one  ofr 
their  party,  whose  arm  had  been  broken  by  a  bul- 
let, just  below  the  elbow.  They  then  started  off 
again  in  pursuit  of  their  scattered  enemies.  Before 
they  went,  Swift,  the  leader  of  the  party,  told  the 
wounded  man  that  when  they  were  on  their  return 
they  would  whistle,  and  he  must  answer,  and  that 
he  and  his  little  company  must,  on  no  account,  leave 
their  post  till  after  dark,  lest  the  Indians  should 
get  upon  their  track  and  follow  them.  We  obeyed 
orders  and  kept  our  place,  lying  near  each  other, 
and  whispering  together.  At  length  I  heard  a. 
whistle.  Bennet  thought  it  might  be  the  Indians. 
1  knew  better,  I  was  sure  it  was  our  people.  Once 
more  the  shrill  whistle  rung  through  the  forest.  It 
stirred  my  soul,  and  I  whistled  hack  again.  Then 
they  came  right  to  us.  Our  friends,  having  found 
the  tomahawks  of  the  Indians  along  with  their 
packs,  went  immediatel}'  to  cutting  dry  poles  to 
make  a  raft,  on  which  to  float  down  the  river. — 
They  soon  accomplished  their  object,  got  upon  their 
little  frail  bark,  taking  us  kindly  with  them,  and 
dropped  silently  down  the  stream.  It  was  the  last 
act  of  a  day  which,  to  us  motherless  and  destitute 
children,  had  been  trying  and  eventful  in  no  com- 
mon degree.  On  this  single  day  we  had  been  in 
the  midst  of  noi?e.  confusion  and  death  ;   had  seen 
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our  dear  mother  fall  :,  were  left  without  food  in  a 
wilderness,  at  a  distance  from  the  white  settlements, 
aud  yet  at  the  close  of  it,  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  warm  friends,  and  on  our  way  homeward. 
It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  frost  glist- 
ened upon  the  trees,  as  we  floated  quietly  along, — 
At  the  dawn  of  the  day  we  came  to  Wylusing  isl- 
and. It  was  now  just  a  week  since  we  were  taken 
prisoners;  and  what  a  week  it  had  been  to  us,  you 
can  easily  imagine.  The  events  of  it,  and  many 
of  the  words  which  were  spoken,  are  even  now,  at 
my  advanced  age,  more  fresh  in  my  mind  than  the 
occurrencies  of  the  past  week.  We  lay  by  a 
whole  day  at  this  place,  not  daring  to  go  forward, 
lest  we  should  be  discovered  by  our  enemies,  who 
might,  for  aught  we  knew  to  the  contrary,  be  lurk- 
ing near  the  shore,  and  could  single  us  out  and 
shoot  us  at  their  leisure,  without  at  all  exposing 
themselves.  We  had  still  sixty  miles  to  go,  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  before  we  could  reach  the  hab- 
itations of  our  friends,  and  we  were  nearly  in  a 
state  of  starvation.  One  biscuit  only  remained, 
and  our  kind  neighbors,  who  had  hazarded  their 
lives  for  our  rescue,  were  really  afraid  that  the 
younger  children  would  die  for  want  of  food.  But 
the  good  providence  of  him  who  led  Israel  through 
the  desert  was  over  us.  On  Sabbath  morning 
some  one  of  the  party  shot  a  duck,  and  before  night, 
a  wild  turkey.  The  same  day  they  found  an  old 
canoe  at  the  island,  and  said  they  would  send  the 
wounded  man  and  the  children  down  the  river  in 
that.     Thev  took  it  and  cleared  the  sand  and  stuff 
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out  of  it,  and  we  set  sail  again,  at  evening,  upon 
our  miserable  water  craft,  consisting  of  the  pole 
raft  and  the  old  leaky  canoe.  They  spread  a  blan- 
ket on  the  bottom  for  the  children  to  lie  on,  I  was 
next  to  the  wounded  man  in  the  fore  part,  and  a 
man  sat  at  the  hinder  end  to  paddle.  As  the  old 
canoe  leaked,  we  had  plenty  of  water,  and  that  cold 
enough  too,  to  lie  in.  However,  we  bore  it  bravely 
for  we  felt  too  intent  on  escaping  and  getting  home, 
to  mind  much  about  a  little  discomfort  to  the  body; 
though  if  we  had  been  in  easy  and  pleasant  circum- 
stances, we  might  have  felt  it  rather  hard  to  be  wet 
with  cold  water  all  night.  In  the  morning  one  of 
the  party  was  sent  on  with  the  wounded  man,  and 
we  were  taken  on  board  the  raft,  where  we  contin- 
ued till  we  arrived  at  Wilksbarre,  which  was  on 
Wednesday,  The  people,  somehow  or  other,  had 
got  wind  of  our  coming,  and  many  of  them  were 
out  along  the  banks  of  the  river  waiting  for  us,  anx- 
ious to  know  who  had  returned,  and  how  we  were, 
and  what  was  the  news  about  the  Indians.  They 
had  sent  for  our  father,  that  he  might  be  there  to 
meet  his  family  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive.  He 
came  ;  we  saw  him ;  but,  poor  man,  he  looked  as 
though  he  had  passed  through  a  fit  of  sickness. — 
Desolate  he  was  indeed.  His  house  was  burned, 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  gone,  and  he  had 
great  reason  to  fear  that  he  should  never  see  or  hear 
from  them  again.  It  was  a  great  relief  from  his 
state  of  suspense  and  anxiety  to  see  them  once  more, 
and  to  learn  something  certain  about  their  fate. — 
Still  the  loss  of  his  faithful  partner,  who  hadstrug- 
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gled  with  him  through  so  many  difficulties,  was 
distressing  and  sorrowful,  and  it  grieved  him  much 
to  have  to  part  with  his  dear  little  child,  torn  away 
from  his  fond  embraces,  and  probably  murdered  by 
the  enemy.  There  was,  notwithstanding,  some 
sad  comfort  in  the  thought  that  they  had  passed  a- 
way  beyond  the  reach  of  their  foes  into  the  silent 
chambers  of  death,  where,  in  the  beautiful  language 
of  Job,  ''the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest,  the  prisoners  rest  together,  they 
hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor." 

Mr.  Franklin  and  his  children  went  directly  back 
to  Nanticoke  and  lived  near  the  spot  where  the 
house  stood  which  the  Indians  had  burned.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  the  old  place,  and  into  the  midst  of 
objects  familiar  to  her,  Mrs.  Stevens  found  mduce> 
ments  and  leisure  for  reflection.  Often,  she  re- 
marks, in  the  course  of  the  summer  following,  was 
I  overcome  with  my  feelings  in  thinking  over  what 
we  had  gone  through,  and  about  the  death  of  my 
dear  mother,  and  the  loss  of  the  little  child.  1  could 
see  and  feel  the  loss  of  both,  much  more  sensibly, 
tha>n  at  the  time  when  it  first  took  place.  Then 
there  was  such  a  stir  and  excitement  in  me,  and  a- 
bout  me,  that  \  could  scarcely  tell  whether  I  felt  her 
death  at  all.  I  knewr  it  as  though  I  knew  it  not; 
I  had  no  time  to  reflect  upon  it.  But  afterwards, 
when  the  struggle  and  excitement  of  the  trying 
time  had  passed  away,  the  tide  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing returned  upon  me,  and  I  wept  for  those  whose 
faces  I  was  never  again  to  behold  in  this  world, 
7 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Abortive  attempt  of  Mr.  Franklin  to  settle  at 
Chokenet,  up  the  Susquehannah  river — Hin- 
dered by  the  early  and  severe  cold  of  the  win- 
ter of  1784 — Sufferings  of  Arnold  Franklin 
and  two  other  men  up  the  Susquehannah  du- 
ring the  winter  of  1784  and  1785 — Descrip- 
tion of  the  ice  freshet  in  the  spring  of  1783 
or  4. 

We  have  seen  the  family  settled  quietly  again  at 
their  old  home,  but  their  changes  and  troubles  were 
not  ended.  The  war  between  the  settlers  in  the 
valley  of  Wyoming,  and  the  British  and  Indians 
had  abated,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  revival  of  the 
the  old  quarrel  between  them  and  the  Pennamites  ; 
and  Mr.  Franklin,  worn  out  with  these  everlasting 
contentions  about  the  title  of  the  land,  determined 
to  leave  it.  The  place  he  chose  was  called  Choke- 
net,  up  the  Susquehannah  river  140  miles  above 
Wilksbarre,  and  not  far  from  Chenango  point.  To 
make  provisions  for  a  removal,  he  went  up  in  the 
summer,  and  cut  and  secured  a  quantity  of  hay. 
This  was  soon  after  the  war.  The  calcula- 
tion was  to  go  up  the  river  in  the  fall  with  a  boat, 
and  to  carry  proyisions  and  other  necessary  mat- 
ters sufficient  to  last  through  the  winter,  expecting 
to  move  the  family  in  the  spring;  but  cold  weather 
set  in  so  early  and  so  severely  that  this  part  of  the 
plan  had  to  be  given  up. 
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Arnold  Franklin,  his  adopted  son,  and  two  oth- 
er men  went  hy  land,  carrying- a  small  quantity  of 
provisions  and  some  cooking  utensils,  having  each 
of  them  a  horse,  and  each  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen. 
Mr.  Franklin  himself  went  with  them,  a  part  or 
all  the  way,  but  returned  immediately  to  bring-  on, 
in  a  boat,  such  food  as  would  be  necessary  to  sus- 
tain them  during  the  winter.  The  early  shutting 
up  of  the  river  by  frost,  prevented  him  from  doing 
it,  and  there  came  on  such  early  and  deep  snows, 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  his  going  back  to 
them,  or  their  returning  to  him.  It  was  almost  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  and  there  could  not  be  said 
to  be  any  proper  road  through  it.  It  was  a  dismal 
prospect  to  the  three  poor  fellows,  shut  up  there  in 
the  woods,  so  far  from  any  inhabitants,  with  only  a 
few  weeks  provisions,  and  with  no  prospect  of  any 
relief  from  abroad,  through  all  the  .stormy  months 
of  a  long  dreary  winter.  The  winters  of  this  pe- 
riod are  famous  in  our  American  annals,  for  the  in- 
tense severity  of  its  cold,  and  the  depth  of  its  snows. 
The  fact  may  be  well  remembered  by  many  now 
living.  In  this  cheerless  situation  they  had  some 
relief  from  the  prospect  of  absolute  starvation. — 
They  could  kill  an  ox  and  subsist  on  the  beef  until 
the  spring  opened  upon  them.  This  was  encour- 
aging, and  they  comforted  themselves  with  the 
thought.  Judge  then  their  feelings  when,  upon 
going  abroad  one  morning,  they  found  that  their 
three  yoke  of  oxen,  upon  which  they  depended  so 
much,  had  all  fallen  through  the  ice  and  floated 
down  the  river  entirely  beyond  their  reach.    Their 
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hopes  of  living  through  the  winter  began  now  to 
grow  dim,  though  the;/  did  not  lie  down  in  dispair. 
Having  a  small  quantity  of  corn  meal  on  hand, 
they  put  themselves  upon  an  allowance  of  one 
spoonful  each  per  day.  The  meal  was  soon  ex- 
pended. They  then  concluded  to  kill  one  of  their 
horses,  and  drew  lots  which  it  should  be,  and  the 
lot  fell  on  the  least  valuable  of  the  three.  They 
killed  it  and  subsistsd  upon  its  flesh  until  spring, 
when  the  river  opened  and  their  hopes  revived. — 
They  immediately  shipped  the  few  effects  they  had 
on  board  a  canoe,  and  started  for  home,  expecting 
to  go  by  water  all  the  way.  Their  only  provision 
was  the  hide  of  the  old  horse,  which  they  roasted 
well  before  they  set  out,  and  which  was  their  break- 
fast, dinner  and  supper  every  day.  Probably  it 
relished  as  well  to  their  keen  appetites,  and  hungry 
stomachs,  as  the  best  beef-stake  does  to  the  full  fed 
epicure.  They  hoped,  when  they  set  out,  that  they 
should  find  an  open  river  and  fair  sailing  all  the 
way;  judge  then  their  surprise  and  consternation 
to  find,  before  they  had  proceeded  far,  the  river  com- 
pletely blocked  up  with  ice,  leaving  no  possibility 
of  proceeding  further  by  water.  Their  hopes  died 
within  them.  The  snow  was  so  deep  they  could 
not  travel  by  land  ;  they  were  shut  out  from  the 
water;  what  should  they  do?  Should  they  sink 
down  in  despair  and  die,  or  make  an  effort  to  see 
what  could  be  done  ?  Life  is  dear,  and  not  to  be 
yielded  without  a  struggle.  They  searched  and 
made  a  trial,  and  found  that  the  ice  would  support 
them.     So  they  hauled  up    their  canoe,   packed  up 
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iheir  things  and  started  on  foot.  Pinched  by  fam- 
ine, with  death  staring  them  in  the  face,  exhausted 
and  dispirited  in  no  slight  degree,  their  case  was 
desperate.  They  did  not,  however,  quite  give  up, 
but  persevered  and  proceeded  on  their  way,  "  faint 
yet  pursuing."  But,  poor  fellows,  new  troubles  a- 
waited  them,  they  found  the  river  open  again,  their 
comfortable  turnpike  of  ice  was  wholly  taken  a- 
way,  and  they  had  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  a 
solid  road  to  bear  up  their  weary  footsteps.  They 
then  thought  they  would  make  the  attempt  to  go  by 
land,  notwithstanding  the  depth  of  snow.  Soon  af- 
ter, they  found  a  small  Indian  canoe,  and  with  much 
effort,  in  their  weak  condition,  dragged  it  into  the 
water.  They  found  upon  trial  that  it  would  not 
bear  them  up,  except  as  two  of  them  lay  down, 
while  one  sat  up  and  steered.  In  this  ill  provided 
and  unpromising  state,  they  floated  down  the  river 
and  arrived  safely  at  their  home,  having  barely  es- 
caped, to  use  the  expressive  language  of  Job,  "  with 
the  skin  of  their  teeth."  The  removal  of  Mr, 
Franklin's  family  to  Chokenet  was  defeated.  His 
team  had  been  drowned,  and  the  ice  freshet  which 
took  place  this  spring,  swept  away  bis  provisions, 
and  he  found  himself  unprepared  for  so  distant  an 
expedition.  He,  however,  with  three  other  fami- 
lies, commenced  a  settlement,  a  year  or  two  after, 
at  a  place  called  Wysox,  about  60  miles  up  the 
river. 

I  proceed  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  ice 
freshet  which  took  place,  as  is  supposed,  in  the 
spring  of  1783  or  4. 
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The  ice  froze  this  winter  to  an  uncommon  thick- 
ness.    About  the  first  of  March  a  severe  thaw  at- 
tended, with  rain  began  :  and  from  the  depth  of  the 
ice,  and  the   suddenness  of  the   thaw,   people,  who 
lived  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  expected,  when 
it  should    break  up,   that  it  would   make  terrible 
work  every  where  within  the  sweep  of  the  stream. 
Their  dismal  forebodings  soon  began  to  be  realized. 
Not  far  from  the  first  of  March,  toward  evening,  the 
water  began  to  pour  over  the  ice,  along  the  channel 
of  the  river,  and  also  to  rem  round  next  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills  where  the  land  was  a  little  lower  than 
near  the  banks,  thus  forming  an  island  round  the 
houses  of  the  settlers,  which  stood  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  flats.     Just  at  evening  the  whole  body 
of  ice  broke   and  started  down   stream  in  one  wild 
and  terrific  mass,  which   threatened  to  carry  every 
thing  before  it.     The  men   belonging  to  the  settle- 
ment were  out  upon  the  watch,  seeking  to  evade,  if 
possible,  a  conflict  with  the  mighty  foe  which  they 
saw  bearing  down  upon   them.     Mr.  Franklin  was 
ithe  owner  of  a  boat,  which  he  had  run  into  a  cove 
,out  of  the  current,  and  laid  up  for   winter  ;  and  he 
and  others  went  in  haste  to  clear  out  the  ice  and  get 
jt  ready,  in  case  it  should  be  wanted.     While  they 
were  out  upon  this  business,  they  found  that  the  ice 
had  lodged  below,    in  a  narrow    place  between  the 
hii'ls,   and  had    formed  a  dam    across   the  stream, 
•which  checked  the  impetuosity  of  the  current,  and 
caused  the  water  to  set  back  like  a  pond.     He  left 
the  men  at  their  work,  with  directions  to  bn'ng  the 
boat  on  as  soon    as  possible,  and    hastened  back  to 
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take   care   of  his  family,     When   he    reached  the 
house  he  found  the  children   in    bed,  got  them  up 
immediately,  and   proceeded    to  a  large  two  story 
block  house,   which   had  been  built  and  used  as  a 
fort  in  time  of  the  war.     This  building  stood  on 
ground  a  little   raised  above  the  general  surface  of 
the  flats,   and  was  the  only   shelter  within    reach 
which  promised  any  thing  'ike  safety  during  the 
night.   As  they  were  pressing  forward,  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin recollected  that  they  had  brought  no  provisions, 
and  observed  to  her  husband  that  the  children  would 
want  something  to  eat.     He   left  them  to  go  on  by 
themselves,  and  returned  and  procured  some  bread, 
and  although  he  made  good  speed,  the  water  was 
nearly  up  to  his  waist  before  lie  arrived  at  the  block 
house.     Previous  to   this   six  other   families  had 
got  in.     He  had  scarcely  entered   when  the  water 
followed,  rushing  into  the  house  with  a  great  noise, 
and  pouring  into   the    cellar    at  the  same  time,  it 
threatened  to  flood   them   in  their   place  of  refuge, 
and  constrained  them  to  climb  up  into  the  chamber. 
This  they  did   with  much  difficulty  and  confusion, 
by  means  of  a  ladder.     They  were  all  in  the  dark, 
fire  put  out,  the  women  and  children  weeping,  cry- 
ing and  screaming  within,  all   in  a  hurry  to  get  up 
the  ladder  at  once,  haunted  by  fears  of  drowning, 
mothers  fearing  for  their  children,  children  crying 
out  to  their  mothers  ;  altogether  it    was  a  scene  of 
confusion    which  no  tongue  or  pen  of  mortal  can 
adequately   describe.      They   succeeded   finally  in 
getting  into  the  upper  story  without  the  loss  of  life 
or  limb.     Not  verv  lono-  nfter  this  the  men  whom 
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Mr.  Franklin  had  left  in  charge  of  his  boat  came 
on  with  it.  The  water  continued  to  rise  till  it  reach- 
ed the  second  story,  and  the  men  brought  the  boat 
up  to  the  windows,  on  the  lower  side,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  large  masses  of  ice  which  kept  con- 
stantly coming  and  jarring  against  the  logs  of  the 
fort  as  if  they  meant  to  break  it  down,  n  While  the 
boat  lay  thus  against  the  leward  side  of  the  build- 
ing, some  young  women  ventured  into  it,  through 
a  window,  attracted  probably  by  the  fire  which  they 
saw  in  the  boat,  which  the  men  on  board  had  kept 
burning  during  the  night.  The  calculation  "was 
to  have  the  boat  ready,  so  that  if  the  house  went, 
all  its  inmates  might  get  into  it^and  be  rowed  or 
pushed  ashore.  The' boat  was  large  enough  for 
this  purpose,  being  of  the  description  then  called 
jMiddletown  boats,  and  capable  of  carrying  nine 
or  ten  tons.  There  was  great  reason  to  fear  that 
they  would  be  constrained  to  attempt  an  escape  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  day.  They  could  hear  the  cakes 
of  ice  dash  and  jamb  against  the  logs  of  the  old  fort, 
and  feel  it  tremble  and  shake  as  if  in  an  ague  fit ; 
and  this  not  once  or  twice,  but  jamb,  jamb,  shake, 
shake,  roar,  roar,  all  the  time,  every  moment. — 
Whilst  they  were  in  this  state  of  agitation,  looking 
out  for  breakers  continually,  they  saw,  to  their  ter- 
ror and  amazement,  late  in  the  night,  an  immense 
mass  of  ice  moving  majestically  down  the  stream 
right  in  the  direction  of  the  house.  They  expect- 
ed it  would  strike  the  building,  and  knew  if  it  did 
it  would  carry  it  away.  It  was  a  fearful  sight  to 
see  it  towering  above  the  floods,  and  advancing  with 
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a  force  which  no  human  power  could  stay  for  a 
single  moment.  In  silent  and  blank  amazement 
they  stood  and  waited  the  dreadful  onset.  Jt  re- 
garded not  the  feelings  of  the  tremblers  within  the 
fort,  but  marched  steadily  up  as  if  to  take  the  place 
by  storm,  when  suddenly  it  was  arrested.  It  stop- 
ped so  near  the  walls  that,  when  the  water  dried  a- 
way,  they  found  only  room  enough  for  a  man  to 
pass  through.  Instead  of  being  a  destroyer  it  pro- 
ved a  safeguard.  It  was  several  rods  in  tengtb, 
much  longer  than  the  fort,  extending  out  beyond  it 
on  either  hand.  It  was  also  as  high  as  the  walls, 
and  was  bedded  firmly  in  the  soil.,  and  thus  was  a- 
ble  to  resist,  and  did  actually  resist,  and  ward  off  all 
attacks  of  the  ice,  which  still  continued  to  sweep  a- 
round  it.  The  cause  of  its  grounding  was  its  great 
weight,  it  being  composed  of  cakes  of  ice  heaped 
one  upon  another;  and  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
setting  back  of  the  water  from  the  dam  below,  and 
by  the  constant  accumulation  of  ice  from  above, 
by  the  strong  current  of  the  river.  Probably  also 
there  were  special  objects  which  helped  to  increase 
the  size  of  this  mountain  of  ice.  It  grounded  in 
ten  feet  of  water,  and  produced  at  once  a  very  ob- 
servable and  very  welcome  change,  both  out  of  the 
house  and  within  it.  The  tumult  of  the  waves  and 
the.  noise  of  the  dashing  pieces  of  ice  were  no  long- 
er heard,  and  the  cries  of  the  children  were  hush- 
ed. Oh,  it  was  a  happy  escape,  and  a  joyful  mo- 
ment. .The  goodness  of  God  was  visible  in  it. — . 
At  length,  this  long  and  dismal  night,  which  ap- 
peared like  an  age  to  those  who  were  confined  with- 
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in  the  chamber  of  the  fort,  came  to  a  close,  and  the 
welcome  light  of  the  morning  dawned  upon  them. 
They  could  look  abroad  now  and  see  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  flood.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  a  number  of  houses  which  had  been  swept 
from  their  foundations,  and  completely  merged  un- 
der the  water  and  ice,  except  a  part  of  the  roof, 
were  visible,  and  the  families  which  dwelt  in  them 
had  crawled  up  and  were  seated  upon  the  ridge. — 
Mr.  Ffanklin's  house  was  swept  away  with  all  its 
contents;  all  his  domestic  animals  were  drowned: 
not  so  much  as  a  fowl  was  left.  Add  to  this  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  his  winter  grain,  of  which  he 
had  twenty  or  thirty  acres  sown  upon  the  flats,  and 
consider  this  a  specimen  of  what  befel  several  oth- 
er families,  and  you  will  havea  faint  picture  of  the 
desolation  caused  by  the  raging  of  the  elements. 

Let  us  return  to  the  fort.  By  the  light  of  day 
its  imprisoned  inmates  could  see  how  to  effect  their 
escape.  The  water  was  still  up,  ten  feet  deep  in 
places,  but  it  wras  calm,  though  covered  with  frag- 
ments and  cakes  of  ice,  and  they  got  out  of  the  up- 
per story,  and  by  means  of  boards,  which  they  laid 
from  one  large  cake  of  ice  to  another,  they  all 
reached  the  shore  in  safety.  One  young  woman 
fell  in,  by  setting  her  foot  upon  a  place  which  was 
not  solid,  and  the  small  pieces  of  ice  closed  over 
her,  and  she  would  have  been  drowned  but  for  her 
long  h?adof  hair,  which  floated  upon  the  surface. 
A  man  saw  it,  caught  hold  of  it,  and  drew  her  out. 

Mr.  Franklin's  crop,  as  I  stated  above,  was  de- 
stroyed, and  instead  of  a  harvest  of  grain,  such  as 
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lie  had  once  expected,  he  found  a  harvest  of  ice. — 
It  was  heaped  up  in  such  immense  masses  that  some 
portion  of  it  remained  till  August.  No  grain  could 
grow  that  season  on  that  part  of  his  flats.  There 
was  so  much  ice  covered  up  and  preserved,  as  in  an 
ice  house,  that  people  procured  it,  as  late  as  Au- 
gust, to  make  ice  punch.  Thus  ended  this  scene 
of  imminent  danger,  and  providential  deliverance, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Settlement  of  the  family  at  Wysox — Removal 
thence  to  the  Lake  country— Difficulties  en- 
countered  by  the  way,  and  after  their  arrival 
— Death  of  Mr.  Franklin — Conclusion. 

This  spring  the  family  moved  up  the  river  to 
Wysox,  being  destitute,  almost  entirely,  of  provis- 
ions and  clothing.  By  great  exertions  a  little 
wheat  had  been  saved  from  the  desolating  flood, 
but  all  their  clothes,  except  those  they  wore  upon 
their  backs,  were  carried  down  the  river.  This 
was  immediately  after  the  distresses  of  the -Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  thus,  troubles  after  troubles, 
rolled  their  relentless  waves  over  them.  Yet  they 
were  neither  forsaken  nor  discouraged.  The  Lord 
preserved  them.  He  had  given  them  resolute 
hearts  and  active  hands,  and  Mr.  Franklin  and  his 
wife  and  children,  as  soon  as  they  were  settled  in 
their  new    place    of  residence,  set   themselves  at 
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work  with  great  diligence.  They  plowed  and 
planted,  and  a  beautiful  corn  harvest  rewarded 
their  toil  that  summer,  and  by  dint  of  hard  labor 
they  soon  began  to  thrive  again.  They  resided  at 
Wysox  five  years.  Somewhere  within  that  period* 
probably  near  the  middle,  another  freshet  was  ex- 
perienced, famiiiarly  known  as  the  "  Pumpion 
Fresh."  This  flood  was  in  the  fall,  when  the  riv- 
er flats  were  covered  with  ripe  corn,  much  of  it  un- 
gathered,  and  loaded  with  an  extraordinary  quanti- 
ty of  pumpions,  which  floated  down  the  stream 
in  such  numbers  as  almost  to  cover  its  entire  sur- 
face ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the  freshet.  Mr. 
Franklin  had  wheat  stacked,  which  was  very  near 
being  swept  away.  All  the  stacks  floated,  but  by 
great  effort  a  little  was  saved  for  the  use  of  the 
family.  As  to  the  harvest  of  Indian  Corn,  thebulk 
of  it  was  gathered,  but  not  till  after  it  had  been  bu- 
ried in  sand  and  gravel,  so  long  and  in  such  a  wet 
state,  as  nearly  to  destroy  it.  Much  the  larger  por- 
tion was  fit  only  for  hogs,  and  not  good  for  them, 
being  partly  rotten  and  mouldy,  and  gritty. 

After  the  expiration  of  five  years,  spent  ac  this 
place,  Mr.  Franklin,  having  previously  explored 
and  prepared  the  way  in  some  measure,  set  out  with 
his  family  for  the  "  Lake  Country,"  in  the  state  of 
New- York.  They  began  their  laborious  journey 
in  the  month  of  March,  in  sleighs.  The}'-  had 
hills,  and  even  mountains  to  climb  and  to  cross, 
rendered  dangerous  and  almost  impassable  by  pre- 
cipices, ice,  rocks  and  trees.  Some  part  of  the  way 
they  had  to  wade  through  torrents  of  water,  hold- 
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ifig  on  upon  the  sleighs  to  keep  them  from  floating- 
down  stream.      They  struggled  on  their  journey  in 
water,  out  of  water,  sometimes    swamped   in  mud, 
and  sometimes  tugging  through  snow.      In  one  in- 
stance they  traversed  a   mountain,  between  Wysox 
and  Newtown,   [Elmira)  where  no  team  had  ever 
been  before,  and   where  they  had  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  forest  by  the  most  unsparing  labor,  and 
with  the  most  unflinching  resolution.      They  reach- 
ed Newtown  after  many  laborious  days  of  travel. 
Thence  their  route  was  to  the  head  of  the  Seneca 
Lake,  down  the    lake  and  through  the    outlet,  in 
boats,  into  the  Cayuga  :  thence  up  the  lake  to  where 
the  village  of  Aurora  now  stands.     They  encamp- 
ed some  days   near  the  head  of  the  Seneca,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  strong  north-west  winds; 
They  found  here  an  opportunity  to  unload  and  rest 
themselves  awhile,  after  the  excessive  fatigues  and 
privations  they  had  undergone. 

Having  recruited  a  little,  and  the  wind  proving 
favorable,  they  floated  down  the  deep  blue  waters 
of  the  Seneca,  with  light  and  buoyant  hearts,  and 
high  hopes  of  a  speedy  termination  of  their  voy- 
age. But  their  difficulties  were  not  yet  at  an  end, 
They  found  the  falls  and  rapids  of  the  Seneca  riv- 
er very  troublesome,  and  were  in  £reat  danger  of 
unshipping  all  their  cargo.  They  had  to  stop  and 
unload  a  part,  and  carry  over  the  remainder  and 
feave  it,  and  then  return  for  the  half  left  behind.— 
Such  were  the  dangers  and  delays  of  this  part  of 
the  passage  that  the  boats  carried  no  persons  ex- 
cept   those     who   managed    them.       Before   the 
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families  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  the  boat  went 
down,  and  by  the  time  the  family  came  the  boat  was 
unloaded  ;  the   men  started  with  the  boat  for  the 
head  of  the  falls,  part  of  the  time  wading  in  the 
cold  water  and  drawing  the  boat  against  a  heavy 
and  powerful   stream,   to  get  the  remainder  of  the  ' 
load,  which  contained  about  all  their  clothes,  beds 
and  provisions.     But  night  came  on  and  they  could 
not  descend  in  the  dark,  and  they  had  to  remain  till 
the  morning.     Meantime  the  families   having  seen 
the  dangers  of  the  falls,  and  seeing  no  return  of  the 
men,  they  very  naturally  supposed  the  current  had 
dashed  them  among  the  rocks  and  all  was  destroy- 
ed.    The  families,   consisting  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  one  of- the  young  women  having  but  a 
few  days  before  been  married  to  one  of  the  men  who 
had  gone  up  the  falls,  now  felt  themselves  as  destin- 
ed to  the  most  distressing  and  certain  ruin.     Hope 
seemed  to  flee,  and  the  most  heartrending  anguish, 
preyed  upon  them.     They  wandered  up  and  down 
the  stream  with  painful  anxiety  till  the  snow  came 
so  fast  they  huddled  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  little  pile, 
over  a  spark  of  fire  which  remained,  weeping  and 
wringing  their  hands  with   anguish,  till    morning, 
when  to  the  great  joy  of  all,  the  boat  returned  safe  and 
took  the  hide    weary  company  on    board.      They 
had  no    further   impediments  till  they  reached  the 
Cayuga,  but  here  they  werestopped.     They  found 
the  lake  full  of  ice,  and  had  to  cut  a  passage  through 
it  for  their  boat.     It  took  them   several  days  to  get 
only  six   miles,  and  they  had  to  work    smartly  for 
this.     This  was  another  disappointment,  for  they 
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had  previously  expected  to  reech  ihe  point  of  their 
destination  in  a  single  day,  and  might  easily  have 
done  it  if  there  had  been  no  obstruction.  One  moi- 
ning,  however,  after  this,  they  awoke,  and  to  their 
great  ioy,  found  the  ice  all  gone.  It  all  went  in 
one  night.  Not  a  particle  of  it  remained  to  show 
that  there  had  ever  been  such  an  article  there.  Its 
disappearance  was  probably  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  south  wind.  The  particular  process  is  left 
for  the  consideration  of  philosophers.  Having  now 
a  clear  sea,  their  voyage  was  soon  concluded. — 
They  landed  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Aurora.  Here  they  were,  a  little  secluded 
band  of  settlers.  Not  a  human  soul,  Indian  or 
white,  was  living  there  at  the  time.  The  Indians 
all  went  off  in  the  time  of  Sullivan's  campaign,  or 
soon  after,  and  did  not  return  till  after  the  Frank- 
lin family  had  settled  at  the  place.  This  summer 
(1789)  was  a  time  of  extraordinary  scarcity.  Many 
families,  in  the  back  parts  of  N.  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, lived  mostly  on  greens,  for  a  considerable 
time  before  harvest.  Mr.  Franklin  had  stored  a 
quantity  of  grain  near  Tioga  Point,  and  had  also 
deposited  a  barrel  of  pork  and  a  barrel  of  flour 
there,  which  Roswell  and  his  brotherinlaw  went 
for  but  did  not  find.  It  had  been  eaten  up,  or 
disposed  of.  The  grain  was  burnt  with  the  mill 
in  which  it  had  been  stored.  Finding  no  flour, 
pork  nor  grain  at  Tioga  Point,  the  two  young 
men  proceeded  on  down  the  Susquehannah  to  Wy- 
sox,  where  a  small  quantity  of  rye  was  left  behind, 
when  the    family  removed.     This  they  thrashed, 
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had  ground,  and  brought  home  to  Cayuga.  They 
were  absent  five  weeks,  during  which  time  the  fam- 
ily was  destitute  of  bread.  They  subsisted  on  the 
milk  of  their  cows  chiefly,  with  the  rare  addition, 
sometimes,  of  a  few  ground  nuts,  which  they  roast- 
ed, and  found  very  palatable  and  wholesome. 

Besides  the  inconvenience  of  being  pinched  for 
bread,  they  had  to  pass  the  summer  in  a  little  cramp- 
ed   bit  of  a    shantee.      However,  in  the  fall,    they 
were    able   to  erect  a  comfortable    log    house,    in 
which  they  wintered  as  happily,  perhaps,  as  they 
would  have  done  in  an  elegant  brick  house.   There 
was  now,  after  so    many  changes  and    privations, 
a  fair  prospect  of  a  permanent  and  undisturbed  set- 
tlement for  Mr.  Franklin  and    family.     The  coast 
was  clear,  and  the  land   was  good.     Every  thing 
which  they  put  in  the  ground  grew  and  prospered 
wonderfully.      As  soon  as  they  were  able  to  plough 
and  sow,  and  reap,    they  found  themselves   in  one 
of  the  finest  wheat  countries  in  the  world.    Where 
the  land  was  well  prepared,  and  seasonably  sow- 
ed, it  produced  from  twenty  or  thirty,    to  forty,  or, 
in  some  rare  instances,  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. — 
All  other  kinds  of  grain  did  admirably  well.     The 
earth  brought  forth  in  abundance.      Their  situation 
began  to  be  prosperous  and  flattering.     Hope  dan- 
ced before  them  and  beckoned  them  forward  to  fu- 
ture years  of  earthly  abundance  and  comfort.     But 
such  prospects  are  not  to  be  relied  on.     They  had 
no  title  to   their  land,  and  this  exposed  them   to  a 
loss,     When  they  went  on  they  expected  to  buy  or 
!<iase  from  the  Indians,  in  whoso  hand*  it  then  was. 
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Rut  in  this  they  were  defeated.  For,  not  far  from 
this  time,  the  government  of  the  state  held  a  talk 
with  the  Indians,  and  concluded  a  treaty,  under 
which  a  large  tract  of  land  was  purchased,  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  the  military  tract. — 
It  bore  this  name  because  it  was  granted  to  the 
troops  for  military  services  performed  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  Hence  a  lease  from  the 
Indians  was  of  no  account.  Another  trouble  was 
that  Mr.  Franklin  had,  without  knowing  it,  built 
upon  that  portion  of  the  land  which  the  Indians 
had  reserved  for  themselves.  This  was  not  ow- 
ing to  any  want  of  care  on  his  part,  for  he  had 
been  at  the  pains  of  making  particular  enquiries, 
as  far  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  supposed  himself 
entirely  clear  from  any  danger  of  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  the  natives.  But  when  the  state  sur- 
veyors came  on  and  laid  out  the  lots,  according  to 
treaty,  his  house  and  half  hi?  improvements  fell 
within  the  Indian  line.  Moreover,  so  many  others 
had  planted  themselves  on  their  reservation,  that 
the  Indians  complained  to  the  Governor,  (George 
Clinton)  who  thereupon  issued  a  proclamation, 
wntmng"  the  people  to  leave  the  reserved  lands, 
and  forbidding  any  one,  thereafter,  to  settle  upon 
them.  The  intruders  paid  no  attention  to  the  proc- 
lamation, and  the  Indians  continued  to  complain, 
till  the  Governor  sent  on  a  sheriff  and  posse  of  fif- 
ty men  to  dispossess  them.  They  did  it  thorough- 
ly ;  turned  thirteen  or  fourteen  families  adrift,  and 
burnt  their  houses.  Mr.  Franklin's  was  near  the 
line,  and  he  petitioned  the  sheriff  to  let  him  remain 
8* 
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till  spring.  His  request  was  granted  provided  he 
could  satisfy  the  Indians.  Before  the  time  came 
v>- hen  he  was  to  leave  his  house,  he  agreed  with  a 
man,  who  had  recently  come  into  the  settlement, 
to  procure  a  title  to  that  part  of  the  lot  not  within 
the  forbidden  bounds,  on  which  his  improvement 
lay.  An  agreement  was  entered  into  between  them, 
and  this  man  was  to  have  one  half  of  the  land  for 
his  pains.  He  was  plausible  enough  in  making 
the  bargain,  and  wore  a  fair  face  before  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, and  probably  did  not,  at  the  time,  deliberately 
intend  to  pursue  the  vile  course  which  he  after- 
wards took.  However  this  might  have  been,  he 
actually  most  basely  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in 
him.  He  went  below,  found  the  owner,  got  a  friend 
to  join  him,  and  they  two  bought  the  lot,  (640  a- 
cres")  out  from  under  Mr.  Franklin,  at  a  low  price, 
not  more  than  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  then  had  the 
villainous  hardihood  to  return  and  dispossess  him, 
and  would  not  allow  him  any  share  in  his  own 
improvements.  This  was  such  a  base  piece  of 
treachery,  on  the  part  of  one  whom  Mr.  Franklin 
had  regarded  and  treated  as  a  friend,  that  it  enter- 
ed like  a  knife  into  his  soul,  and  wounded  him 
deeply.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  broken 
and  miserable  state  of  health,  and  being  unable  to* 
obtain  relief  from  government,  or  from  any  other 
quarter,  hefell  into  deep  melancholy,  which  brought 
on  a  despairing,  forsaken  frame  of  feeling,  as 
though  every  thing  was,  and  must  be  fatally  against 
him,  and  as  though  no  creature  or  thing  on  earth 
could  ever  smile  on  him  more.      For  several  weeks 
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lie  went  about  in  this  forlorn  and  utterly  comfort- 
less state  of  mind,  avoiding-  company  and  conver- 
sation almost  all  the  time,  appearing  solitary  in  the 
midst  of  his  family,  no  longer  taking  any  interest 
in  their  concerns,  as  he  had  formerly  done.  The 
family  felt  anxious  about  him,  and  watched  him, 
having  fears  that  he  might  be  overcome  and  get  be- 
wildered, and  be  led  to  aim  a  fatal  blow  at  his  own 
life. 

In  addition  to  what  was  stated  above  concerning 
the  manner  in  wThich  the  man  who  wronged  him 
was  treated  by  Mr.  Franklin,  it  may  here  be  ob- 
served, that  he  supplied  him,  in  his  poverty,  (for  he 
was  a  broken  merchant  and  brought  little  into  the 
country  but  that  horrid  commodity,  a  barrel  of  rum) 
with  a  team  and  farming  tools,  and  gave  him  liber- 
ty to  plough  and  sow,  within  his  enclosure,  and  put 
into  the  ground  all  he  could,  and  did  not  charge 
him  a  cent.  And  when  he  brought  on  his  family, 
the  next  spring,  Mr.  Franklin  took  them  into  his 
house,  and  suffered  them  to  live  there  all  summer 
without  demanding  pay  for  his  trouble,  and  placed 
so  much  confidence  in  him,  that  the  agreement  en- 
t-rid  into  betweem  them  was  not  committed  to 
uviiing.  The  conduct  of  this  person,  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  one  proof,  among  ten  thousand,  of  the 
truth  of  the  scripture  declaration,  that  "  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;'  The  prospect  of 
gain  induced  him  to  commit  an  act  of  gross  injus- 
tice, aggravated  by  vile  ingratitude,  and  consum- 
mated by  brazen  impudence.  It  would  have  soft- 
ened his  crime,   in  some    degree,   and  would  have 
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caused  his  conduct  to  sit  less  sorely  upon  Mr- 
Franklin  if  he  would  have  allowed  him  to  retain 
a.  part  of  his  improvements.  But  no,  he  had  •the 
power  in  his  hands,  and  he  determined  to  hold  on 
upon  the  whole  possession.  After  this,  perhaps 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  return  of  this  man 
from  the  east,  Mr.  Franklin,  whose  melancholy  did 
not  abate,  was  observed  to  be  absent  from  the  house 
longer  than  usual,  on  a  certain  day.  The  family 
began  to  be  concerned  about  him.  Mrs.  Franklin 
went  to  Roswell,  who  was  at  work  near  the  house, 
and  requested  him  to  go  and  see  what  had  become 
of  his  father.  He  left  his  work  immediately,  and 
followed  a  foot  path  which  led  along  down  the  lake 
shore,  the  only  road  travelled  at  that  time.  When 
he  had  pursued  this  track  sixty  or  seventy  rods,  he 
discovered  a  rope  lying  on  one  side  of  it.  He  look- 
ed at  it,  and  knew  that  he  had  seen  it  that  morning 
in  the  stable.  This  alarmed  him.  He  continued 
to  search  round  about  through  the  grove,  and  on 
his  return,  within  about  forty  rods  of  the  house, 
found  him  lying  on  the  ground,  dead.  He  had  shot 
himself,  and  had  made  his  arrangements  to  do  it, 
with  that  exactness  and  care  net  to  be  defeated, 
which  melancholy  and  tempted  persons  usually  e- 
vince.  It  appeared,  by  what  they  could  discover, 
that  he  had  cocked  his  gun,  fixed  the  breech  in  an 
old  stump,  whittled  a  stick,  with  a  crotch  at  one 
end,  to  push  against  the  trigger,  had  put  the  muz- 
zle into  his  ear,  and  then,  by  means  cf  his  stick, 
had  fired  it  off.  The  muzzle  being  held  rlose 
within  the  ear,  made   no  appearance  of  a  hurt  on 
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the  side  where  the  charge    went  in,  hut   where  it 
came  out   it  tore  his  head   and  made   a  frightful 
wound.     The  family  had  heard  the  gun,  but  it  was 
common   for  Indians  and  others  to    shoot   in.  the 
woods,  and  the  report  did  not  occasion  any  uneasi- 
ness at  first.     It  was  bis  long  absence,  and  not  the 
sound  of  the  gun   which  awakened   their  fears. — 
Roswell,  having  looked  upon  the  sad  corpse  of  his 
poor  melancholy  father,  turned  mournfully  away, 
and  moved  slowly  toward  the  house.     Mrs.  Frank- 
lin was  on  the  watch,   and  as  he  drew  near,  saw 
that  something  of  a  distressing  nature  had  happen- 
ed, for  he  looked  as  pale  as  a  cloth,  and  seemed  as 
one  struck  dumb  with  amazement.     "  What  is  the 
matter?  What  has  become  of  him  ?    Is  he  dead  ?:' 
Roswell  made  no  answer  at  first.     How  could  he? 
In    what   language  could  he    break  the  dreadful 
news?  She  went  to  him  and   repeated  her  enqui- 
ries ;  and,  at  length,  he  told  her  his  father  was  no 
more.     The  shock    was   overpowering.     So  sud- 
den a  departure  into  the  world  of  spirits,  of  a  hus- 
band and  father,   would,  at  any  time,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  affecting.     But  to  fall  as 
he  did  shrouded  in  gloom,  assailed   by  temptation, 
and  driven  to  despair  ;  to  fall  by  his  own  hand,  as 
one  to  whom  life,  so  dear  to  us  all,  had  become  an, 
intolerable    bupden.      This    was  indeed  a   heavy 
stroke  to  the  family,  the  heaviest  of  all  which  had 
hitherto  befallen  them.     They  had  gone  through 
great  privations  and  hardships,  had  often  been  re- 
duced very  row,  but  had  risen  again,  and  while  the 
lather  and  head  of  the  family  lived,  had  a  leader, 
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and  could  cheer  one  another  with  the  prospect  of 
better  times.  Now  they  are  desolate :  they  are 
dumb  with  grief.  But  the  pressure  of  want  would 
not  suffer  them  to  sit  still  and  brood  over  their 
troubles  and  sink  down  into  despair.  If  they  had 
had  wealth  and  leisure,  they  might  have  done  it. 
Poverty  was  a  blessing  to  them.  They  must  work  ' 
or  starve.  They  had  been  trained  up  in  habits  of 
industry,  and  they  were  willing  to  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel  and  lift.  Though  sorrowful,  they 
were  not  discouraged.  God  did  not  forsake  them 
in  the  time  of  their  affliction,  and  their  heavy  loss- 
es. They  had  been  accustomed  to  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty, and  they  had  always  risen  again  by  perseve- 
ring industry.  That  is  the  way  to  rise,  and  God 
will  bless  their  efforts.  If  people  must  lose  their 
living,  which  perhaps  they  have  earned  by  stren- 
uous efforts,  let  them  not  lose  their  courage,  let  them 
not  think  their  lot  hard  :  that  reflects  upon  God. — 
Let  them  set  themselves  at  any  business  which 
iiomes  to  hand  •  let  them  trust  the  Lord  and  go  a- 
head,  and  a  way  will  be  opened  for  them  It  is 
good  to  be  humbled,  but  never  best  to  be  discour- 
aged. 

"The  death  of  Mr.  Franklin  was  in  1791,  or  2, 
as  near  as  is  remembered.  Mrs.  Franklin  was 
strong  and  healthy,  and  of  good  courage,  and  able 
to  do  the  work  within  doors.  The  out-door  work 
was  performed  by  the  sons,  Roswell  and  Stephen. 
Roswell,  the  eldest  son,  was  strong,  accustomed  to 
hardships,  and  able  to  endure  them.  Stephen,  who 
was  several  years  younger,   had  been  crippled  in 
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his  arms,  when  a  child,  by  the  small  pox,  awd  could 
not  perform  the  heaviest  kind  of  work  ;  and  even 
if  he  had  been  sound,  he  was  but  a  boy  when  his 
father  died.  The  main  burden  fell,  of  course,  up- 
on the  eldest,  who  was  twenty  one  when  they  first, 
came  to  the  country,  and  twenty  three  at  the  death 
of  his  father.  He  hired  of  the  Indians  that  part 
of  his  father's  clearing  which  lay  on  the  Reserva- 
tion, paid  them  a  stipulated  rent,  and  by  dint  of  per- 
severing industry,  with  his  own  hands,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  raised  sufficient  grain  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  family. 

The  family  lived  in  their  own  house,  and  work- 
ed upon  rented  land,  until  after  the  Indians  sold  out 
to  the  state.  After  this  sale  the  legislature  passed 
a  law  to  give  those  settlers,  who  had  been  on  the 
ground  several  years,  a  right  to  buy  in  preference 
to  new  comers,  at  the  avarage  price  of  new  lands. 

This  was  called  the  Pre-emption  right. 

Roswell  bought,  and  has  lived  there  and  in  the 
vicinity  ever  since,  and  is  now  (1838)  an  old  man 
of  seventy.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that 
there  is  not  a  man  now  living  in  the  county  of  Cay- 
uga, who  has  been  in  it  as  long  as  he,  to  wit,  forty- 
nine  years  in  April,  1838.  There  were  other 
young  men  who  came  in  soon  after,  of  whom  some 
are  dead  and  others  still  survive. 

What  wonderful  changes  Western  New- York 
has  seen  since  that  period.  Indians,  then  owners 
of  the  soil  over  which  they  roamed,  chased  the 
deer  through  their  native  forests.  White  men 
came  and  crowded  them  out ;  and  where  are  they 
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now?     They  have  melted  away  like  the  snow  be* 
fore  the  southern  breezes  of  the  spring.     The  face 
of  the  fertile  country  where  they  hunted  and  fished, 
and  raised  their  scanty  crops  of  maize,  is  studded 
with  the  habitations  of  white  men,  as  thick  as  stars. 
Roads    have  been  opened,  canals    dug,   rail-roads 
constructed,   villages  and  cities  built,  as  if  by  mir- 
acle ;  and  what  was  the"  Ultima  Thule"  of  the  New 
Englanders,  fifty  years   ago,  is  now  trie  centre  of 
the    world.     It  is  but  a  step   now   from  Boston  to 
Buffalo,  and  not  so  far  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  as 
it  was    then  to  the  Genesee  River.     The  progress 
of  this  country  in  population,  wealth  and  power, 
is  more  marvelous  than  anyone  of  the  seven  won* 
ders  of  the  world  ;  if  not  beyond  all  of  them  com- 
bined.    This  is  no  reason   why  we  should    glory 
in  man,  or  even  boast  of  the   vigor  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions.     There  is  reason  for  gratitude  to  God, 
and  perhaps  some  ground  for  rejoicing  in  the  hap- 
piness of  our  lot,  but  it  should  be   with  trembling. 
We  should  remember  that  men  are  depraved  and 
blinded  creatures,  always  prone  to  depart  from  God, 
and  to  run  eagerly  after  those  objects  which  will 
work  their  ruin.     It  ought  to  be  understood  that 
the  stability    of  the  country  depends  upon    the  fa- 
vor of  God,  and  that  this  can  be    enjoyed  only  as 
his  laws    are  obeyed.     If  men  will  be  greedy  of 
gain  ;  if  they  will  run  into  luxuries ;  if  they  will 
quaff  the  intoxicating  cup  :  if  they  will  sell  them- 
selves   to  the  selfish  schemes  of  a  bigoted    party 
spirit  :  if  they  will  trample  upon  the  Sabbath,  and 
will  not  repent  and  obey  the  gospel :   what  can  be 
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expected  but  that  the  judgments  of  God  will  fall 
and  wither  the  strength  of  the  young  giant  of  the 
West  ?  Woe  be  to  the  land  when  God  forsakes  it ; 
and  forsake  it  he  will,  unless  there  be  such  repent- 
ance, prayer  and  effort,  as  shall  stay  and  turn  back 
the  tide  of  ungodliness. 

In  this  work  of  reform,  every  one  capable  of 
knowing  his  duty  ought  to  begin  with  himself, 
with  his  own  heart  and  life.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
we  do  not  cherish  sin,  not  even  in  thought,  for  if 
we  do,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  our  prayers.  Let 
the  drunkard  put  away  his  cups,  the  swearer  his 
oaths,  the  sabbath  breaker  his  violations,  and  sin- 
ners of  every  description,  their  evil  practices. — 
Let  not  those  who  are  outwardly  moral  imagine 
they  can  stand  before  God.  They  have  sinned, 
and  must  repent ;  they  are  defiled  and  must  be 
washed  in  the  great  fountain  opened  by  the  death 
of  Christ :  they  are  propense  to  evil  and  backward 
to  good,  and  need  the  holy  truths  of  the  bible,  ap- 
plied by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  conscience  and  the 
heart.  In  reference  to  the  process  required  for 
purifying  the  land  and  sustaining  the  great  inter- 
ests of  piety,  knowledge,  law  and  liberty ;  heads 
of  families  ought,  universally,  to  take  a  leading  and 
active  part.  Let  them  not  plead  ignorance,  or 
weakness,  to  excuse  themselves  from  doing  their 
duty.  Do  you  seek  light ;  if  not,  how  dare  you 
presume  to  plead  your  want  of  it  as  an  excuse  ? 
What !  you  are  too  ignorant  are  you  ?  And  yet 
you  are  not  seeking  to  know  your  duty.  How  does 
this  look  ?  Will  this  excuse  stand  before  God  ?  Ii 
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you  find  you  lack  knowledge,  why  are  you  not 
reading,  thinking,  praying  and  striving  to  acquire 
it  1  Is  it  not  written  in  a  certain  old  and  true  book, 
"  If  any  man  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of  God, 
who  giveth  to  all  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him."  But  you  are  too  weak. 
Are  you  too  weak  to  tell  your  children  that  they 
are  sinners,  and  dying  creatures:  or  to  point  out  to 
them  their  faults,  and  take  pains  to  have  them  a- 
mended  1  Are  you  too  weak  to  give  them  a  plain 
account  of  a  Saviour,  of  his  being  born  of  a  wo- 
man, of  his  going  about  doing  good,  of  his  dying 
love,  of  his  rising  from  the  dead,  of  his  going  up 
into  heaven  to  appear  before  God,  in  behalf  of  all 
who  come  to  God  by  him  ?  Are  you  too  weak  to 
hold  them  back  from  what  you  know  to  be  sinful, 
or  to  correct  them  with  the  rod  when  you  find  that 
good  instructions,  and  kind  words,  will  not  produce 
the  desired  effect  1  Parents,  and  heads  of  families, 
do  your  duty ;  and  do  not  presume  to  plead  your 
weakness  as  an  excuse,  either  for  total  neglect  or 
partial  performance. 

Ministers  and  churches  should  do  their  part  in 
the  great  work  of  purifying  the  land,  and  sustain- 
ing the  great  interests  of  an  enlightened  piety,  and 
a  sound  morality.  It  belongs  to  them,  by  the  prom- 
ised aid  of  the  spirit  of  God,  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  heart  and  soul ;  to  throw  light  into  the 
mind,  and  wake  up  its  dormant  energies  to  the  pur- 
suit and  practice  of  virtue  and  happiness ;  not  mere 
animal  enjoyment,  but  such  happiness  as  is  consis 
tent  with    the  high  destinies  of  an  imrnotal  agent. 
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Fellow  christians  !   look  your  duty  tn  the  face,  and 
do  it  faithfully. 

Legislators  and  magistrates  ought  also  to  con- 
sult and  act  with  wisdom  and  spirit,  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  Let  them  legislate  upon  sound 
principles  ;  let  them  be  governed,  not  by  the  nar- 
row dictates  of  a  selfish  party  zeal,  but  by  a  sacred 
regard  to  truth  and  righteousness.  Let  them  main- 
tain inviolate  the  majesty  of  the  law,  frown  upon 
mobs,  assert  freedom  of  speech,  and  vindicate  the 
right  of  every  one  to  print  and  publish  what  he 
pleases  ;  amenable  to  the  laws  alone  for  the  abuse 
of  that  right. 

If  the  leaders  of  society,  from  the  head  of  a  sin- 
gle family,  up  to  the  head  of  a  nation,  would  do 
any  thing  near  what  they  ought  in  this  matter,  a 
generation  might  be  trained  up,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  which  would  make  the  hills  break  forth 
into  singing,  and  cause  the  trees  of  the  field  to  clap 
their  hands.  Then  the  devout  wish  of  the  inspir- 
ed psalmist  would  be  realized — "  That  our  sons 
may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth  ;  that 
our  daughters  may  be  as  corner  stones  polished  af- 
ter the  similitude  of  a  palace  ;  that  our  garners 
may  be  full  affording  all  manner  of  store  ;  that  our 
sheep  may  bring  forth  thousands  in  our  streets  ; 
that  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labor  :  that  there  be 
no  breaking  in,  nor  going  out :  that  there  be  no 
complaining  in  our  streets.  Happy  is  that  people 
that  is  in  such  a  case  ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people 
whose  God  is  the  Lord." 

In  bringing  about  this  blessed  result,  the  teacj\- 
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ers  of  youth,  both  male  and  female,  whether  em- 
ployed in  common  schools,  or  in  the  higher  semi- 
naries, may  exert  a  most  important  influence. — 
They  may  and  ought  to  do  much  to  train  the  young 
for  future  usefulness  in  the  world;  they  may  con- 
tribute even  to  their  eternal  salvation,  if  they  pray 
in  faith,  and  live  and  act  for  God.  Great  is  the  re- 
sponsibility which  lies  upon  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  happy  will  be  the  results  of  acting  according 
to  it,  and  deplorable  the  consequences  of  disregard- 
ing it.  We  want  humility:  we  want  faith,  and 
love,  and  wisdom,  and  energy,  and  union  among 
christians  ;  and  we  need  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  move  upon  the  mighty  mass  of  uncon- 
verted mind  growing  up  in  the  country.  O,  for  a 
spirit  of  prevailing  prayer,  accompanied  by  faith- 
ful efforts  to  do  good,  on  the  part  of  the  great  body 
of  professing  christians  and  ministers  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  then 
might  the  fair  skies  of  this  rising  republic  never 
be  darkened  by  the  black  clouds  of  vengeance, 
which  will  gather  and  burst  here,  as  they  have 
done  elsewhere,  in  other  nations,  except  humble  re- 
pentance and  thorough  reform  shall  be  presented, 
on  an  extensive  scale  before  the  eye  of  heaven.-— 
God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  grant  that  this  may  be 
the  case ;  and  that  the  generations  to  come  may 
not  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  broken  laws,  de- 
bauched morals,  violated  sabbaths,  accumulated  op- 
pressions and  disorganized  institutions. 
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"  Alas !  misfortunes  follow  in  a  train,  < 
And  oft  in  life  form  one  perpetual  chain  ; 
Fear  buries  fear,  and  ills  on  ills  attend, 
Till  life  and  sorrow  meet  one  common  end." 
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